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Association Notes and Editorial Comment 


HARLAN C. KOCH 


'E DEDICATE this issue of THE QuarR- 
-RLY to our good friend and colleague, 
atlan Koch, with feelings of deep respect 
id warmest friendship. He has con- 
ibuted a great deal to the cause of good 
lucation. He is one of those perceptive 
id flexible people who, while holding 
rongly to the ideal of high quality in 
‘ucation, has remained constantly alert 
the changing educational requirements 
society and to our constantly growing 
dy of knowledge about the educative 
ocess. 

Harlan Koch has had an uncommonly 
oad experience. He has been active as 
ministrator and teacher at both the 
condary and the university levels. He 
s been, at various times during his 
ofessional career, Assistant Director of 
e University of Michigan’s Bureau of 
operation with Educational Institu- 
ms, Assistant and Associate Dean of the 
aduate School of the University of 
ichigan, and Vice-President of the 
ichigan College Association. His wide 
perience has been made available to 
100ls and colleges for whom he has 
‘ved as consultant and to graduate stu- 
nts who had the good fortune to work 
der his guidance. 

While he was doing all these things, 
lan Koch still found time to play an 
‘ive part in the work of the North 
ntral Association. Over the years the 
ecutive Committee has profited not 


only from his wisdom but from his ready 
wit. Like true love, the course of commit- 
tees, and especially executive committees, 
seldom runs smooth. The discussion of 
serious business can get too serious. One 
with the light touch, like Harlan’s, can 
do much to relieve the tensions that are 
bound to arise from time to time. 

But it was not only the Executive Com- 
mittee that made demands on Harlan 
Koch. From 1935 to 1940 he was Chair- 
man of the Michigan State Committee of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
Then from 1941 until his retirement this 
year, he rendered outstanding service to 
the Association as Editor of THE QuAR- 
TERLY. It has been, on the one hand, an 
educational journal of high quality and, 
on the other, the directory and organ of 
official communication among the Associ- 
ation’s members. How he managed with 
such skill and good humor to elicit the 
information and secure the materials he 
needed to make THE QUARTERLY the fine 
publication it is, is something the present 
editorial staff hopes it will be able to learn. 

In view of the fact that THE QuaR- 
TERLY has been a highly effective medium 
for informing the public about the work 
of the North Central Association, it was 
but natural that the Executive Commit- 
tee, when in 1954 it decided to give 
particular attention to the relations of the 
Association to its public, should turn to 
the editor of THE QUARTERLY to chair the 
newly-created Committee on Public Rela- 
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tions. The accomplishments of the Com- 
mittee are sufficient testimony to the 
wisdom of the choice. 

Our best wishes go to Harlan Koch for 
a stimulating and productive retirement. 
Those who will be carrying forward the 
work of the North Central Association 
owe him much. 

NorMAN BuRNS 


1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


CoMPLETED PLANS for the 1961 Annual 
Meeting promise stimulating, lively dis- 
cussions on various aspects of the theme 
topic, ‘Quality Education For All.” 

This issue of THE QUARTERLY (see our 
green pages) brings our readers a skeleton 
outline of the sessions planned for the 
more than 4,000 institutional representa- 
tives who are expected to attend the con- 
ference March 20 through March 24, 1961 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

The First General Session on Tuesday 
evening, March 21, will bring together 
four eminent persons with different—in 
some instances, completely opposite— 
views on “The Meaning of Quality in 
Education.”” NCA President STEPHEN A. 
Romine, Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Colorado, will serve 
as moderator of the panel. Participants 
will be RoBert H. Beck, Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Education, 
University of Minnesota; Mrs. RoLiin 
Brown, Past President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
Chairman of the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth; Haroip 
L. Ciapp, Chairman of the Board of 
Council for Basic Education and Professor 
of Modern Languages, Grinnell College, 
Iowa; and Benjamin A. WILLIS, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago. 

On Thursday morning, VAL H. Witson, 
President of Skidmore College, and 
KENNETH OBERHOLTZER, Superintendent 
of Schools, Denver, will discuss, ‘‘Produc- 
ing Quality Education For All.” At the 
Third General Session Friday morning, 
ConRAD BERGENDOFF, President of Au- 
gustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, will 
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present his views on the conference topic, 
“Quality Education For All.” 

Other portions of the program include 
open meetings of the three Commissions 
of the North Central Association, the 


-Tuesday afternoon Buzz Sessions set up 


by the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
the Wednesday afternoon Conferences 
covering the work of the Committees of 
the Commission on Research and Service, 
and the Thursday afternoon Discussion 
Groups on problems of high school admin- 
istration. 

Of particular interest to many repre- 
sentatives will be the Special Session on 
External Testing which is scheduled for 
Wednesday evening in the Red Lacquer 
Room. CHARLES C. Hott will present the 
report from the Joint Testing Project to 
the North Central Association and mem- 
bers of NCA Committees involved in the 
NCA Study on External Testing in the 
NCA region will lead the discussion of the 
implications of the report for NCA schools 
and colleges. 

On Thursday evening, EARL JOHNSON, 
professor on the staff of the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee will be the prin- 
cipal speaker of the program planned for 
high school principals and superintendents 
which is open to all interested persons. 

The February issue of NCA Topay 
will carry more detailed Annual Meeting 
information. Complete programs and res- 
ervation materials will be sent to all 
member schools and colleges about Febru- 
ary roth. 


PROCEDURE FOR MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 
SEEKING ACCREDITATION OF NEW 
PROGRAMS 


IN THE PAST it has been the practice of 
the North Central Association to ask 
institutions of higher education wishing to 
extend their programs horizontally or 
vertically to submit a report ofsa total 
institutional self-study. This self-study 
report was read by the members of the 
Executive Board and, on the basis of the 
reading, advice was given to the institu- 
tion as to whether or not it should proceed 
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th the new program. After the program 
d matured and a number of students, 
ficient to test the quality of the pro- 
am had been graduated, it was the 
actice of the Commission on Colleges 
d Universities to authorize a full-scale 
amination with a view towards accred- 
ng the program. 

This procedure was a source of many 


oblems. It was a problem to institutions “ 


rit meant that they must embark on 
w and/or experimental programs with- 
t the blessing of accreditation. It was a 
pbblem to students for it meant that 
en they had difficulties in transferring 
edits, in gaining recognition of degrees 
red in such a program, and in obtain- 
zy licenses and certificates from state 
ards of education. It was a problem 
0 for the regional accrediting agency 
lose raison d’etre was the qualitative 
aluation of the total institution, for in 
is instance the whole institution was 
credited with the exception of the new 
gram. 

In trying to meet the problems of these 
yeral groups, the Commission on Col- 
es and Universities of the North 
ntral Association has developed a new 
scedure for member institutions seeking 
sreditation of new programs. After an 
titution has completed a self-study and 
bmitted a report, a preliminary exam- 
tion is authorized by the Office of the 
cretary. The self-study report and the 
yort of the preliminary evaluation team 
» considered by the Executive Board 
d a determination is made to grant or 
t to grant provisional accreditation of 
> program. Provisional accreditation 
ans that the institution enjoys all the 
nefits accruing from full accreditation 
th the provision that the institution will 
re-examined for full accreditation when 
has graduated a sufficient number of 
dents from the program. (The new pro- 
lure differs from the old in one point, 
: concept of provisional accredita- 
n.) 

[t is impossible to specify with exact- 
$s a set number of students as sufficient. 
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Rather, the underlying principle is this: 
when the number of graduates will allow 
an observer to gain a fair impression of 
the quality of the new educational pro- 
gram, then that number is held to be 
sufficient. This number is arrived at in 
discussion between the institution and the 
Office of the Secretary. 

This new procedure allows accredita- 


tion,to be given to institutions whose pro- 


grams are still in the planning stage and 
have not yet been implemented. It has 
the distinct advantage of enabling stu- 
dents to graduate from an accredited pro- 
gram, of allowing the Association to main- 
tain its concern with total institutional 
evaluation, and of assuring state depart- 
ments of education and local boards of 
education that the program has been 
soundly conceived. 

People interested in obtaining copies of 
the new procedure can secure them from 
the Office of the Secretary, Commission 
on Colleges and Universities, North 
Central Association, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


AT THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING, the 
Executive Committee will recom- 
mend to the Association that the 
Constitution be amended by deleting 
the following section: 


“ARTICLE IV, Section 8. The 
| Editorial Board. The Editorial Board 
shall consist of the president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, the Secretaries of the commis- 
sions, and a managing editor selected 
| by the Executive Committee.” 


The newly-constituted Commit- 
tee on Publications and Information 
Service will assume, among many 
responsibilities, the duties of The 
Editorial Board. 
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STS ACTIVITIES BEYOND THE NCA REGION 


IN AN EFFORT to broaden the base of the 
NCA-STS Project, invitations to partici- 
pate in the Project were sent to the other 
regional accrediting associations. As a 
result, eighteen new schools outside the 
NCA area have been added to the one 
hundred original STS Project Schools. 
The new schools are: 


Burley High School 
Burley, Idaho 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Santa Monica, California 
Issaquah Senior High School 
Issaquah, Washington 
Wy’east High School 
Hood River, Oregon 
Stoughton High School 
Stoughton, Massachusetts 
Columbus High School 
Columbus, Georgia 
Bennington High School 
Bennington, Vermont 
Bowling Green High School 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Stevenson High School 
Stevenson, Washington 
Chamberlin High School 
Tampa, Florida 
Moultrie Senior High School 
Moultrie, Georgia 
Fort Knox High School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills, California 
Albany High School 
Albany, Georgia 
Hanna High School 
Anderson, South Carolina 
Bassick High School 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, California 


From June 26 to July 1, 1960, two 
representatives from each of the eighteen 
schools were initiated into the STS Project 
in a week long conference held at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
The participants heard presentations on 
superior students prepared by such lead- 
ing educators in the field as A. Harry 
Passow, Paul Witty, and Robert DeHaan. 
They also participated in discussions deal- 
ing with various phases of developing a 
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superior student program. The latter pai 
of the conference was devoted to th 
development and evaluation of an actio 
program by the representatives for the) 
respective schools. The enthusiasm e3 
hibited by the conferees increased th 
certainty of the STS Staff that these ne) 
schools, their administrators, counselor 
and teachers, will be a most valuabl 
addition to the work of the Superior an 
Talented Student Project. 

Dr. J. Ned Bryan and Dr. Clayton I 
Bennett, Director and Associate Directo 
of the STS Project, attended and partic 
pated in the annual meetings of the follow 
ing accrediting associations: 

Nov. 27-30 Dr. Bryan presented a summary ¢ 
the Project’s background and aims t 
the various sessions of the Souther 
Association of Colleges and Secondar 
Schools’ annual meeting in Memphi 
Tennessee. 

Dr. Bennett explained the Project 
history and objectives to members ¢ 
the Northwest Association of Secone¢ 
ary and Higher Schools in Missoulz 
Montana. 

Dr. Bennett spoke before members ¢ 
the New England Association of Co! 
leges and Secondary Schools in Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Nov. 29-30 


Dec. 2 


Visits to the new’ Project Schools wil 
be made by the STS Staff during th 
school year. Attempts to involve addi 
tional schools are also planned. 


TV SEMINAR AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


NCA REPRESENTATIVES from ninetee! 
states were among the eighty participant 
meeting at Ohio State University, Novem 
ber 12-14, 1960, for a “Pilot Conferenc 
on the Dissemination of Principles ant 
Practices in the Uses of Television fo 
Education.” 

The conference, sponsored by the NCA 
and made possible by a grant from thi 
U. S. Office of Education, brought to 
gether authorities on educational TV re 
search and use, educational administra 
tors, and administrators from other ac 
crediting associations and other interestet 
agencies. 
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One of the principal purposes of the con- 
rence was the planning for state and 
gional dissemination of the conclusions 
ad recommendations contained in the 
eport of the Seminar on Uses of Television 
t Education, completed in December, 
959, by the Subcommittee on Television 
[the NCA Commission on Research and 
ervice. 
Included in the conference schedule 
ere tours of the facilities of WOSU-TV, 
1e educational TV station of Ohio State 
Miversity, and the closed-circuit TV 
istallations of the University’s School 
| Dentistry; and demonstrations of 
udio productions of televised instruc- 
on, classroom followup, and the Midwest 
irborne Television Instruction Program. 
Delegates heard “The Population Ex- 
losion: Its Effects on Education,” an 
idress by Ronald B. Thompson, Execu- 
ve Dean of Ohio State University’s 
ffice of Special Services; “Case Studies 
Educational Television in the Elemen- 
iy and Secondary Schools,” by Charles 
ettinger, Supervisor of TV-Radio Edu- 
ition for the Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Educational TV in the Jr. College and 
ollege,” by Glen Starlin, Director of the 
niversity of Oregon’s Inter-Institutional 
V Teaching; and “New Patterns, New 
ledia for Education,” by Thomas Clark 
pllock, Dean of the College of Arts and 
siences, New York University. 
Other presentations included “Ten 
ears of Research in Instructional TV,” 
y Egon Guba, Coordinator of Researcn 
r the Ohio State University College of 
ducation; “Research in Closed Circuit 
V in the Teacher’s College,”’ by Robert 
Keller, Director of University High 
thool at the University of Minnesota; 
id “History of Educationa! Broadcast- 
g,” by Richard B. Hull, Director of the 
SU Telecommunication’s Center. 
Problems of the school administrator us- 
g educational television were presented 
7 Paul C. Garrison, Superintendent of 
thools, Richmond Indiana; Philip R. 
truzzello, Graduate School of Educa- 
gn, Chicago; Kenneth Oberholtzer, Su- 
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perintendent of Denver Public Schools; 
and Miss Helen Seel, of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. This panel covered the 
matters of scheduling, planning, financing, 
and utilization of educational television. 


Further NCA Activity Planned 


Following the presentation of “Ten 


. Conclusions of the NCA Seminar Report,” 
_ by J. Fred Murphy, Vice President of the 


NCA, and “Educational TV Problems of 
Dissemination in North Central States,” 
by Clyde Vroman, Chairman of the NCA 
Commission on Research and Service, the 
seminar participants heard reports from 
Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan, the states receiving special attention 
at the conference. 

All four states recommended further 
dissemination of the TV Subcommittee’s 
Principles and Practices of the Uses of TV 
in Education. Indiana recommended that 
state NCA leaders should meet with other 
interested groups immediately to cooper- 
ate and avoid duplication of effort in 
arranging local meetings on educational 
television. Michigan endorsed state and 
regional conferences sponsored by the 
Michigan NCA Committee. 

Ohio agreed on the idea of regional and 
state-wide conferences, and proposed 
meetings within the conferences of other 
established organizations with a similar 
stake in using television. The Ohio NCA 
Committee was asked to conduct a survey 
on the extent of educational TV facilities 
and use throughout Ohio. West Virginia’s 
report proposed a state-wide conference 
of civic and professional organizations to 
ask the state legislature to create an edu- 
cational broadcasting authority. 

The NCA Subcommittee on Television 
met in Chicago on November 20th to 
make preliminary plans for additional 
seminars in other geographic areas of the 
NCA region and for the publication of a 
sequel to Report of the Seminar on Uses of 
Television in Education which has been 
distributed, upon request, to schools, col- 
leges, and interested organizations in 
thirty-five states and Canada. 


HARLAN C, KOCH, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor* 


The Essence that Is the North 
Central Association 


Tuis 1s Not my North Central autobiog- 
raphy. It is an attempt to interpret the 
essence that, to me, is the North Central 
Association as I have experienced it for 
more than twenty-five years. 

But to get into my theme I must first 
enumerate the vantage-points from which 
I have gained the impressions which 
follow. These have been the chairmanship 
of the Michigan State Committee; mem- 
bership on the original Steering Commit- 
tee of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, forerunner to the present Admin- 
istrative Committee of that body; for 
nearly a score of years the editorship of 
THE QUARTERLY with concurrent attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the association and, for 
several years, membership on it; the 
chairmanship of the Editorial Board of 
THE QUARTERLY and of the Committee 
on Public Relations; membership on the 
Standing Budget Committee and on the 
Committee on Honorary Members; and 
now a life-membership in the association. 
Of all these, the editorship of THE QuaR- 
TERLY and long tenure on the Executive 
Committee kept my finger on the pulse of 
the association as nothing else could. 

It would be easy to write in detail about 
the work of the association as I have 
observed it, but to identify and define its 
spirit is another matter. 

Its work is reflected in the crowded 
calendars of its constituent commissions; 


* Harlan C. Koch has given more than a quarter 
of a century of devoted service to the North Cental 
Association. In his varied capacities, he has had a 
unique opportunity to view the multiple activities 
of our organization. With his characteristic insight, 
sensitivity, and perception, he presents his keen ob- 
servations of the work of the Association —Epitor 
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the rather bewildering array of events 
through which the annual meeting must 
elbow its way; the impressive foundation 
grants which so eloquently affirm the 
donors’ regard for the association; the 
guiding hands which the sister commis- 
sions on secondary schools and colleges 
extend as a matter of course to their 
ever-growing constituencies scattered over 
one-third of the Continental United 
States and in other lands as well; the 
assignments of a dozen standing com- 
mittees and subcommittees; the array of 
official publications whose number has 
paced a growing diversity of functions; 
the size and complexity of the annual 
budget; the official roster as published 
each July in THE QUARTERLY: the long-. 
range program of the Commission on Re- | 
search and Service, which stirs the imagi-. 
nation of the educational community 
everywhere; and, of course, the delibera-. 
tions of the Executive Committee, which) 
perforce acts as the central nerve cell of’ 
the whole complex organization. 

Perhaps one can best characterize the: 
work of the association by point out that: 
long ago it abandoned the dominant: 
“holding” principle and largely turned to 
organized educational inquiry and cooper- 
ative leadership as basic purposes. 

So much in categorical form for the 
manifest aspects of the association—the 
things one can see. But no organization 
is pre-existent, spontaneously , coming: 
from the void to serve a particular en 
and retreating into limbo when its wor 
is done; instead, it is the creature of 
human agency which modifies and termi- 
nates it as need be. And it is investe 
with an essence that transcends th 
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classical sum of its parts. Call this essence 
what you will: devotion, consecration, 
fidelity, rapport; it is the tertiwm quid 
created whenever two or three are 
gathered together for a common purpose. 
It cannot be invented nor by searching 
discovered. It is a phenomenon of the 
merging of the two or three. 

Although it is the dynamic factor sin 
the affairs of men, like energy it cannot 
be seen, manifesting its presence only 
through the behavior of its agents. In all 
the millennia of his existence, man has not 
created energy; he has merely arranged 
the necessary machinery and its eternal 
essence has flowed forth, controlled and 
directed toward desired ends. As in the 
world of mechanics, so in the social order: 
structure releases essence and the organ- 
ization stirs into life. 

The North Central Association is no 
exception to this universal principle. Its 
machinery would remain silent and inert 
were it not for the spirit which invests it. 
I have said that to identify and define 
this spirit is a difficult task. To do so I 
should command the poetic insight and 
eloquent simplicity of a Harry Golden or 
a Carl Sandburg, because feeling, not 
intellection, is my theme. But let’s try 
to get on with it. 

Belief in its fundamental purposes al- 
ways has been a cementing force in the 
association and continues to bind its 
diverse parts into a functioning whole. 
This confidence has inspired the members 
to console their differences on significant 
matters of policy that occasionally arose. 
Factions, in the usual meaning of that 
word, have not developed because chan- 
nels have always been open for the orderly 
resolution of issues without acrimony or a 
feeling of humiliation or defeat. True, 
once in a while decisions have not pleased 
everybody, but the significant fact is 
that rarely indeed has anyone ever 
figuratively picked up his marbles and 
sulked home. 

Another characteristic, rather peculiar 
to the North Central Association, I 
believe, is the low incidence of self-sought 
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advancement among its members. More 
than two generations have passed since 
the association got under way. Since then 
hundreds of persons have come and gone 
from its rolls. It would be fanciful to 
assume that no self-centered individuals 
were among them. Through careful 
scheming some may have risen to high 
office, but such behavior would have 
been most repugnant to the officers I 
have known. In this regard it is reassuring 
to know that the characteristic duties of 
successive levels of responsibility progres- 
sively sift appropriate talents and ulti- 
mately bring men with suitable competen- 
cles to the top. In a very real sense, the 
officers have served novitiates, sometimes 
long ones, at preceding levels of responsi- 
bility. The well-nigh universal acceptance 
of this principle of selection has insulated 
the association against the dangers and 
distractions of internal politics. 

The extra-legal status of the association 
also is cohesive in its over-all effects. Not 
once but many times has the character 
of the association been assailed in state 
legislatures, in the courts, in unsympa- 
thetic professional circles, and in the press, 
the last as a matter of course; and yet, 
the organization has both survived and 
gained strength. Why is this true? The 
answer, I believe, is that its strength rises 
from the grass roots and returns to the 
grass roots without legal prescription or 
intervention. Under the voluntary princi- 
ple of all-for-one and one-for-all emerges 
the moral obligation to respect the integ- 
rity of its institutional and personal 
members and thereby fortify the associa- 
tion’s own. 

Then there’s the person-to-person rela- 
tionship. Those freshly inducted into the 
association don’t long remain strangers. 
They quickly find new friends, not only 
within the bonds of mutual professional 
interests, but of the common commitment 
of their new peers to the North Central 
as well. Good-fellowship, good-will, and 
camaraderie mark their progress toward 
enduring friendships provided, of course, 
they give as well as receive. 
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In diverse vocabularies others could 
write about the association quite as I am 
attempting to do. Though their words 
would differ from mine, their meaning 
would be the same: at bottom the North 
Central Association is an experience, an 
abiding fellowship, something to be felt 
but impossible to define. 

At the close of his term of general office, 
a widely-known university president once 
feelingly said to me, “I’m sorry that my 
term has ended, because I deeply appre- 
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ciate my associations here. I shall miss 
all of you and the work we have been 
doing together. If at any time you should 
have something for me to do, call and 
ill come.” 

I have witnessed many such regretful 
departures. They bear eloquent witness to 
everything these paragraphs have tried to 
say about the Essence that is the North 
Central Association as I have experienced 
it. 


CLYDE VROMAN, Chairman, NCA Committee 


on Articulation of High Schools and Colleges 


First Report on Testing by 
External Agencies 


A SPECIAL ISSUE of NCA Today, dated 
December, 1960, carries our First Report 
on Testing by External Agencies and 
Institutions released by our Committee on 
Articulation of High Schools and Col- 
leges.* The First Report has five main 
purposes: 

1. To report what the NCA is doing to give serv- 
ice and leadership in the search for a satis- 
factory resolution of the growing problems and 
dilemmas accruing from the rapid expansion of 
external testing programs. 

2. To report the plans and program of the NCA 
Study of Testing. 

3. To provide a basis for widespread discussion of 
this problem by school and college people. 

4. To provide a method for gathering information 
about problems and promising practices to be 
reported and discussed during the NCA An- 
nual Meeting next March. 

5. To urge that there be no hasty action in the 
adoption of new testing programs to be re- 
quired of secondary school students by externai 
agencies. 


FACTS AND TRENDS IN TESTING 


During the past five years, the Com- 
mittee on Articulation of High Schools 
and Colleges has been studying the grow- 
ing trends and problems in external test- 
ing. No movement in American education 
in recent years has grown with more speed 
and influential force than the use of 
standardized tests. Large-scale testing by 
institutions and agencies outside of and 
largely beyond the control of the local 
school system are rapidly becoming a 
major component of American education. 

Secondary school administrators report 


* Copies of the First Report on Testing by Ex- 
ternal Agencies and Institutions can be obtained, 
without charge, from the Secretary, North Central 
Association, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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that many problems have arisen as a 
direct result of this rapid growth of ex- 
ternal testing. Some of the more con- 
spicuous and frequently discussed prob- 
lems are: 

1. time spent in taking the tests; 

2. invalid comparisons of schools when outcomes 
of testing and scholarship programs are made 
public; 

3. duplication of effort and outcomes which re- 
sult from indiscriminate testing; 

4. pressure on schools to participate in external 
testing programs; and 

5. pressure to provide special coaching for tests. 


Current facts and trends would indicate 
that for some time, and probably perma- 
nently, we will have a great deal of large- 
scale external testing. The basic questions 
are: 


—What shall be the nature and opera- 
tion of these programs? 

—Who shall decide what these pro- 
grams will be? 

—How can we insure that these pro- 
grams will most appropriately serve 
the best interests of American youth 
and society? 


PLANS FOR NCA TEST STUDY 


In 1959, it became crystal clear that 
external testing was emerging as a crucial 
trend which needed study and direction. 
Accordingly, during the NCA Annual 
Meeting in March, 1960, a resolution was 
adopted directing this committee to 
“make a study of current practices and 
problems in testing required of students 
in North Central Association high schools 
by external agencies and institutions.” 

A few months before this action was 
taken by the North Central Association, 
the Joint Testing Project was established 
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by the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Upon conferring with Dr. Charles C. 
Holt, Director of the Joint Testing 
Project, it was found that the Project 
would concentrate mainly on gathering 
and reporting information about prob- 
lems, effects, and implications of external 
testing. In general, the project was de- 
signed to identify and define these prob- 
lems rather than to produce solutions. 

Accordingly, the NCA Articulation 
Committee decided not to make a compre- 
hensive study to define the problem of ex- 
ternal testing immediately. Rather, it 
elected to wait until the report of the 
Joint Testing Project became available 
and to use that report as a basis for 
developing action programs within the 
NCA. That report will be presented to the 
public in Detroit on Monday evening, 
February 13, 1961, during the Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. When the 
information from that report is made 
available to the North Central Associa- 
tion, we will be able to study its findings 
and implications and to formulate plans 
for possible constructive steps. 


ANNUAL MEETING TO HIGHLIGHT STUDY 


At a special session on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 22, 1961, during the North 
Central Association’s Annual Meeting, 
Dr. Cuartes C. Horr will present the 
report from the Joint Testing Project to 
the North Central Association. CLYDE 
VROMAN, Chairman of the Commission on 
Research and Service, who will serve as 
chairman for the meeting; FRANK 
EnpvicottT, Chairman of the NCA Com- 
mittee on Current Educational Problems; 
W. Eart Horman, member of the NCA 
Committee on Articulation of High 
Schools and Colleges; and KENNETH 
Lunp, Chairman of the NCA Committee 
on Guidance and Counseling Services, will 
attempt to give a picture of the status quo 
in external testing in the NCA region and 
to identify both short-range and long- 
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“and colleges. ! 


range plans for the eventual alleviation of 

current difficulties caused by the testing | 
programs. Following this presentation, — 
there will be general discussion of the | 
implications of the report for NCA schools | 


DISCUSSION TOPICS i} 


Our Committee hopes that this First | 
Report on Testing will stimulate discus- | 
sion of problems and issues on this topic 
in and among our member schools and. 
colleges. We have, therefore, listed some | 
topics which we feel could profitably be } 
used for discussion by committees and. 
faculties interested in finding desirable: 
solutions: i 


1. What are the constructive uses of information || 
from external testing programs? | 

2. It is desirable to permit students to partici- || 
pate in external testing programs where prac- || 
tice is the primary or sole incentive? 

3. To what extent is it practical for colleges and | 
universities to utilize test scores from aj} 
school’s own testing program in lieu of scores ; 
from external testing programs? 

4. Could testing agencies do more to help} }! 
schools design their total testing plans so asi} 

to derive maximum benefits from external | 
examinations? | 

5. Whose responsibility is it to avoid overlap- Ay 
ping in tests? 

6. How can schools and colleges most effectively) 
work toward reducing the overlapping in test- J} 
ing and helping the schools streamline their 
testing programs? 

7. Would it be feasible and desirable to develop} 

a “table of test equivalencies” based on anil 
ance test?” 

8. Is it best to have a single national testing| | 
program or more than one such large-scale; 
program? 

9. Would it be desirable and feasible for educa- 
tors to take forceful steps against external. 
testing programs? 

to. Would it be desirable and feasible to work @| 
for the establishment of a coordinating board] 
for the control and direction of nation-wide 
college admission and scholarship testing pro- 
grams? 1 

tr. What practices of reporting test scores and} 
scholarship awards by external agencies, and | 
by high schools, encourage invalid compari- 
sons of high schools by the public? 

12. Is there any specific evidence that external. 
testing programs are having any important 
influence on school curricula and instruc- 
tional programs? If yes, what is it? And is it 
good or bad? 


REPORT ON TESTING BY EXTERNAL AGENCIES 


COMMITTEE SEEKS COOPERATION OF 
MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 


Our First Report stresses the need for 
. broad participation in the NCA Study of 
External Testing. We urge individual 
leaders to lend their efforts toward making 
. this study effective by: 


—organizing a discussion of the contents of the 


First Report in your school or college; 

—sending your conclusions and recommendations 
to this Committee; 

—reporting to this Committee descriptions of any 
promising practices that seem to reduce or solve 
these problems; — 

—writing up and sending a statement of the spe- 
cial problems you face in testing programs 
operated by external agencies. 


Information and/or suggestions should 
be sent to Clyde Vroman, 1524 Admini- 
_ stration Building, University of Michigan, 
_. Ann Arbor, Michigan, by February 15, 
1961, in order that the Committee may 
analyze and report its findings at the 
Annual Meeting session on March 22. 


COMMITTEE HAS LONG-RANGE PLANS 


We hope this First Report has effec- 
tively launched the initial phase of a con- 
tinuing study and program of action lead- 
ing eventually to an adequate reduction 
of the negative effects of external testing 
and to the proper placing of such testing 
in our educational structure and prac- 
tices. 

The process of arriving at this goal will 
be long and arduous, for there clearly are 
no easy solutions. We cannot predict just 
how we may solve the crucial issues and 
problems already apparent in external 
testing. But we are certain that no prog- 
ress would be made by attempting to 
issue ultimata or to exercise control 
through force. 

The greatest asset in American educa- 
tion is the large measure of freedom and 
autonomy possessed by individuals and 
institutions at the several levels of educa- 
tion. The problems now emerging in ex- 
ternal testing have come as a result of the 
due exercise of this very freedom by insti- 
tutions and individuals. 
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Therefore, our search for quick answers 
to the problems of external testing is not 
an attempt to regulate or lessen anyone’s 
freedom of action. This would only im- 
pede our progress and create antagonisms 
and friction among those who could help 
solve the problems we face. 

We confidently believe that the prob- 
lems of external testing are capable of 
solution by cooperative action among de- 
voted and capable people acting in an 
atmosphere of equality and good will. We 
want to involve thousands of people— 
administrators, counselors, teachers, test- 
ing specialists, and test producers. One 
of our major approaches will be to en- 
courage state NCA Committees to give 
leadership in the study of external testing 
in their respective states. Meanwhile, we 
will gather and coordinate the outcomes 
from each NCA state and from other 
sources. From this and other processes of 
group study we surely will find and define 
solutions for many of our problems. 


PUBLICATION IS ULTIMATE AIM 


This Committee believes that a sig- 
nificant publication should be prepared as 
soon as possible which would include basic 
points of view and guidelines for placing 
external testing in its proper perspective 
and role. It appears now that much of the 
essential content for a monograph will be 
available by the end of the 1961 Annual 
Meeting next March. We will report de- 
velopments from time to time and will 
publish useful material when it is ready. 

In any event, we plan to pursue this 
topic of testing by external agencies until 
our knowledge, understandings, and prac- 
tices in this area can fit satisfactorily into 
the educational patterns, purposes, and 
outcomes which the NCA believes in and 
promotes for American youth. A valuable 
start in this direction can be made this 
year; how much longer it will take is any- 
one’s guess at this time. Happily, the 
scope and challenge of this problem ap- 
pear most adequate to motivate us as long 
as the task may require. 


T. R. MCCONNELL, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Problems of Distributing Students 
Among Institutions with Varying 
Characteristics* 


Preruaps before speaking directly to my 
topic may I be allowed to reminisce 
briefly. Nearly thirty years ago, at my 
request, the appropriate Commissions of 
this Association approved an experiment 
at Cornell College in the admission of 
exceptional students at the end of the 
eleventh grade. At about the same time 
the University of Buffalo conducted its 
studies of the overlapping of high school 
and college curricula, and soon thereafter 
the University announced its program of 
advanced standing based on examinations 
over college-level courses in its College of 
Arts and Science. These and other experi- 
ments and programs demonstrated the 
feasibility of advancing students in ac- 
cordance with their intellectual develop- 
ment, but to little general effect in Ameri- 
can higher education. Few institutions 
adjusted their machinery to permit stu- 
dents to escape what Aydelott called the 
‘academic lockstep.”’ There was a flurry of 
advanced placement after the war on the 
basis of the tests of General Educational 
Development, but after the veterans’ 
bulge subsided, most institutions settled 
back into their conventional routine. The 
inertia of higher education is enormous. 


* Delivered at the Second General Session of the 
Association, March 31, 1960, in Chicago. Some of 
the material in this paper appeared previously in 
McConnell, T. R., “Differential Selectivity of 
American Higher Education,’’ pp. 3-9 in K. E. 
Anderson, editor, The Coming Crisis in the Selection 
of Students for College Entrance. Washington, D. C., 
American Educational Research Association, 1960. 
Mr. McConnell is Chairman of the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at the University of 
California.— EDITOR 
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Only Ford millions could entice it out of 
its lethargy. 

After a quarter century of inaction on 
the articulation front, General Education 
in School and College, the report of a study 
financed by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, laid bare the duplica- 
tion between private secondary schools 
and colleges in the Ivy League, revealed 
serious gaps in students’ education, and 
documented the failure of the colleges to 
excite their interest and stimulate their 
initiative. This study led the foundation | 
to give large-scale support to the two 
projects which a limited number of institu- 
tions had carried on for so long—early 
admission to college and admission with 
advanced standing. 

Although a growing number of colleges 
and universities are announcing that they 
encourage students to take advantage of 
advanced standing examinations, and the: 
College Entrance Examination Board has, 
added its prestige to the movement, the: 
total number of students who take advan-: 
tage of the plan is still far too small. The: 
machinery of units and credits still paces: 
a student’s progress through the educa-- 
tional system. 

This morning I shall not discuss: 
methods of neatly conjoining high school! 
and college curricula. I prefer, instead to) 
treat the problem of articulation more: 
generally and, perhaps, somewhat uncon-- 
ventionally. My subject is the ‘‘fit” be- 
tween students and institutions. I shall! 
be concerned, first, with the differences in 
student characteristics—not only differ. 
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ences in academic aptitude and ability, 
but also in interests, values and intellec- 


| tual dispositions; second, with variation 


in college environments—not variation in 
obvious structures but in dominant at- 
mospheres and cultures; and finally, with 
the problem of suiting the student to the 
college with his optimum development as 
the goal. In discussing this problem I 
shall raise more questions than I can 
answer. 

I shall approach differences among stu- 
dents by showing that colleges and uni- 
versities are differentially selective with 
respect to a wide range of attributes. Let 
me begin with the situation with which 
you are most familiar—differential selec- 
tivity in academic aptitude. 


DIFFERENTIAL SELECTIVITY IN 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE 


Since the Learned and Wood Study of 
the diversity in students’ aptitude and 
achievement among the colleges and 
universities of Pennsylvania,! it has been 
well known that the average ability of 
student bodies varies greatly from institu- 
tion to institution, but the extent of the 
variation is often not realized. 

Early in its studies of diversity, the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
at Berkeley attempted to determine the 
selectivity, at point of intake, of American 
higher education as a whole, the relative 
selectivity of certain types or groups of 
institutions, and the variation in average 
scholastic aptitude among the institutions 
in each of the categories. 

We found that the range of average 
freshman scholastic aptitude scores among 
institutions (excluding Negro colleges) in 
a representative national sample was 
about as great as the range within which 
three-fourths of the individual freshman 
scores in the entire sample fell. In one of 
the states the Center has studied inten- 
sively, only about sixteen percent of the 
freshmen in the least selective institution 


1 Learned, W. S., and Wood, B. D., The Student 
and His Knowledge. New York, The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938. 
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had scores above the average score in the 
most selective one. Both are separate 
liberal arts colleges. Although the two col- 
leges profess comparable objectives, it is 
obvious that they are dissimilar indeed in 
the intellectual demands they can make 
on their students. The most selective col- 
lege sends many students on toprofessional 
and graduate schools. The other sends 
few. Although the curricular pattern of 
the two institutions is much the same, 
they live in very different intellectual 
worlds. 

The institutions in our national sample 
were stratified by geographic region, by 
level of programs or degrees offered, and 
by control (public, private, Protestant, 
and Roman Catholic). There were differ- 
ences in mean scores by region, by level, 
and by control. But the variation in any 
one of these categories was more striking 
than the differences among them. The 
average freshman scholastic aptitude 
scores from institution to institution 
among the Protestant and independent 
liberal arts colleges, combined, in the 
North Central region ranged from go to 
121. (The general mean was 104.) In the 
South, the range for the same combina- 
tion of colleges was from 72 to 123; in 
this group, in other words, the range of 
average scores was almost as great as the 
range within which two-thirds of the indi- 
vidual freshman scores in the country fell. 

We have come to expect wide differ- 
ences in student ability among under- 
graduate colleges, but the variation at 
more advanced levels is perhaps more 
surprising. One might suppose, for exam- 
ple, that there would be little variation 
in mean scholastic aptitude among medi- 
cal schools, which have rather select stu- 
dent bodies compared with college fresh- 
men. Yet the mean equivalent score on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination of seniors in 
the least selective medical school in 1956 
was only slightly above the mean of under- 
graduate college entrants in 1952. On the 
other hand, the average score of the 
seniors in the most selective medical 
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school was well above that of the freshmen 
in the most selective institution in our 
national sample. 

In speculating on the problem of how 
students might be distributed among the 
diverse institutions in the American scene, 
one needs to take into account, not only 
the differences in average ability of stu- 
dent bodies, but also the variation in 
heterogeneity from institution to institu- 
tion. A few colleges—Amherst and Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology are illus- 
trative—are essentially homogeneous, 
drawing virtually all their students from 
the highest levels of academic aptitude. 

But institutions like these are the ex- 
ceptions. Most colleges and universities 
are much more heterogeneous, even the 
more selective ones. For example, the 
dispersion of scores in the most selective 
and least selective colleges in one of the 
states we studied was about the same. In 
the least selective institution in our na- 
tional sample, a southern Negro college, 
the variation was approximately equal to 
that in most selective institution, which 
is a private Ivy League University. 

Dr. Henry Wriston proposed some time 
ago that ‘‘the ideal college should serve a 
student body drawn from the narrowest 
possible range in the scale of ability.” 
Would such pairing stimulate better 
achievement at all levels of ability, and 
especially at the higher levels? Little evi- 
dence is available on this question, but 
Learned and Wood offered some indirect 
testimony. They studied the performance 
in two sets of colleges of students who 
had done equally well on tests taken as 
high school seniors. The colleges were 
divided into “high” and “low” groups on 
the basis of the average total scores of 
their seniors on achievement examina- 
tions. 

The seniors were divided into tenths on 
the basis of their high school scores, and 
their performance on the college tests was 
compared, tenth by tenth, in the two sets 
of institutions. Not only did the students 
in the first and second tenths of high 
school achievement make higher average 
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scores in the “high” colleges than in the 
“low”? ones, but all ten groups made higher 
scores in the more selective set of institu- 
tions. Learned and Wood concluded, in 
part: 

“In the (low colleges) . . . the center of 
intellectual gravity is low; the median 
pupil came from the fourth tenth of high 
school graduates. Students from the upper 
strata of ability are few, and have cor- 
respondingly less influence on the tone of 
the institution; they receive less stimula- 
tion from their colleagues and teachers, 
and since with their ability it is easy for 
them to maintain their honors, they tend 
to do less work . . . The leaders and pace- 
setters from these two top tenths... 
dominate the institutions; being relatively 
numerous, they find rivalry and stimulus 
among their peers, they are compelled to 
fight for honors, and by their good exam- 
ple, they pass the energy with which they 
are charged down the line.’” 

Perhaps the moral is not, as Wriston 
proposed, that we should have a narrow 
range of talent in each institution, but. 
that we should make sure that there are 
enough able students in each mix to 
stimulate one another and those of lesser 
ability. In some of the institutions in our 
national sample with the lowest average 
ability there were a few students who 
would compare favorably with the better 
ones in colleges which were highly selec- 
tive. It is hard to see how such students 
can be stimulated to high accomplish- 
ment. The intellectual tone, and, inevita- 
bly, the general intellectual demands were 
far below the level they could reach. They 
were not only badly mismated with the 
student body, but, almost certainly, also 
with the faculty. These students should 
have gone elsewhere or should have been 
encouraged to transfer to institutions 
where their intellectual mettle could be 
tested. . 

We may suppose, too, that students of 
lesser ability who enter colleges in which 
the standards are too high for them would. 


1 Learned, W. S., and Wood, B.D., of. cit., p. 216. 
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more nearly reach their potential in less 
demanding educational] environments. 

Not until we provide objective con- 
sumers’ guides to higher education will we 
be able to aid students to choose suitable 
institutions. Long ago I heard Dean 
Charles H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago insist, almost annually, that the 
Commission on Higher Institutions of this 
Association should publish distributiohs 
of freshman scholastic aptitude test scores 
of member institutions. His proposals fell 
on deaf or unwilling ears. Such informa- 
tion is still largely classified, although an 
increasing number of member schools of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
are making the scores of their freshman 
classes known to high school advisers. 
Until this becomes the general practice, 
students and advisers will be seriously 
handicapped. Dr. Paul Heist of the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education dis- 
covered that high school counselors in the 
Bay area were unable to rank California 
colleges and universities in order of selec- 
tivity with a satisfactory degree of accu- 
racy, and that their knowledge of the 
relative ability of student bodies in insti- 
tutions across the country was woefully 
inadequate. Perhaps this simply reflects 
California’s provincialism and is not true 
of high school counselors in other parts of 
the country. 


DIFFERENTIAL SELECTIVITY IN SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 


Evidence is accumulating from a 
variety of sources that college and uni- 
versities are differentially selective or 
attractive, not only with respect to aca- 
demic aptitude and achievement, but also 
with regard to social and cultural back- 
grounds and significant aspects of person- 
ality—intellectual bents and dispositions, 
attitudes, and values. 

In Minnesota, the state colleges and the 
junior collegesare attended predominantly 
by students whose fathers are in the low- 
status occupations. Dr. J. G. Darley’s 
investigation for the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education showed, for example, 
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that only 27 percent of the men and 21 
percent of the women in the state colleges 
had fathers in managerial or higher posi- 
tions on the occupational scale. In the 
private and Protestant liberal arts col- 
leges, on the other hand, 54 and 56 per- 
cent of the men and women, respectively, 
had fathers in the “high-status” category.! 

The variation in attitudes, beliefs, 
values, motivations, and interest in and 
familiarity with ideas that is associated 
with differences in status creates, in turn, 
profound differences in the climates of 
educational institutions. And, as Dr. 
Martin Trow has observed, ‘Colleges 
face very different problems in the educa- 
tion of youngsters who already possess 
some measure of these attitudes and 
information before they come to college, 
as compared with those who do not.” 

Dr. Trow points out that the college 
has the task of bringing the less informed 
and less cultivated into ‘‘the subculture 
of college men—its members need to learn 
to read, to acquire a basic way of relating 
to ideas and knowledge, before their 
liberal education can significantly get 
underway. The higher education of the 
more sophisticated group can begin im- 
mediately—or more likely, it has already 
begun before they arrive at college, and 
perhaps long since.’” 

I do not mean to suggest, and I am 
sure Dr. Trow did not, that the function 
of the college is the uncritical inculcation 
of all middle—or upper-middle-class val- 
ues and attitudes. Jacob declared that 
“fewer seniors espouse beliefs which devi- 
ate from the going standards than do 
freshmen, as a result of which the grad- 
uate can fit comfortably into the ranks of 
college alumni.’ This kind of uncritical 


1 Darley, J. G., unpublished manuscript, Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

2 Trow, M., “‘Cultural Sophistication and Higher 
Education.”” In T. R. McConnell, editor, Selection 
and Educational Differentiation. Berkeley, Field 
Service Center and Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, 1960, pp. 107-123. 

3 Jacob, P. E., Changing Values in College. New 
Haven, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1956, 
p. 6. 
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absorption of standards and values, this 
increasing conformity to the social norm, 
may only perpetuate middle-class smug- 
ness instead of leading to the kind of 
deeper sophistication which Dr. Trow had 
in mind. 

Among students from homes of lower 
social and cultural status are a good many 
who are not only good academic risks, but 
who are potentially intellectually superior 
and creative. This led Dr. Darley to say 
that “cour manpower needs in society are 
such that we cannot safely maintain an 
educational system which is built on a 
two-way break (between lower and upper 
socio-economic levels), if, as we have rea- 
son to suspect, the good student in the 
poor institution therefore fails to attain 
his optimal development, or if the poor 
student in the good institution fails in 
tasks not coordinate with his potentials.’”! 
The appropriate realization of manpower 
needs and the optimum realization of indi- 
vidual potentialities would seem to require 
that attendance at a particular institu- 
tion or type of institution should not 
depend on the accidents of economic re- 
sources or geographic proximity. 

I just want to make this one additional 
comment. It seems to me an institution 
which is attended predominantly by 
people from certain cultural groups which 
have not had the advantages of inter- 
culture association should be extremely 
anxious to make these campuses where 
men of affairs, of literature and arts come 
frequently, to meet with students in large 
numbers and in small groups—that these 
campuses above all else should put these 
students in touch with ideas and with the 
things that stimulate and enrich life. Some 
of them, it seems to me, are extremely 
parochial in their program. 


DIFFERENTIAL SELECTIVITY IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL VALUES 
In a study conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity, students in several colleges and 
universities were asked to choose from a 
list of possible educational goals those 
they thought the ideal institution should 


1 Darley, J. C., op. cit. 
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emphasize. The responses varied from 


institution to institution. For example, 


students at Wesleyan, Yale, Harvard, and — 


Dartmouth were most likely to check 


“basic general education and appreciation 


of ideas’”’ and least likely to stress voca- 
tional training. On the other hand, men 
at the state universities checked voca- 
tional preparation much more frequently 
than those at the Ivy League colleges.” 
The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education has comparable data for a 
group of exceptionally able students, some 
nine hundred men and women who re- 
ceived National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration awards in 1956. About half of those 


who entered public institutions said they | 
were primarily concerned about voca- | 


tional training, whereas only 25 percent 
of those who went to private and Protes- 
tant institutions, and 17 percent of those 
who attended Roman Catholic institu- 


tions were so oriented. Contrariwise, only | 


38 percent of the NMSC students who 
chose public institutions said they were 


interested in intellectual matters above 


all other goals, but 60, 53, and 4o per- 


—_ 


cent, respectively, of those who attended | 


the other three groups of institutions ex- 
pressed this as their dominant purpose. 
In summarizing these data I do not 
mean to suggest that vocationally moti- 
vated students should be directed to 
public colleges and univesities, and that 
those with liberal interests should be 


advised to attend private institutions. | 


Neither do I mean to imply that the 
state universities should cater to their 
more vocationally-minded students by 
giving them vocational training and little 


else. I do mean to indicate that faculties — 


that want to interest students in ideas 
will have a completely different problem 
at the two groups of institutions. 


DIFFERENTIAL SELECTIVITY IN 
INTELLECTUAL DISPOSITION 


; Let me turn now to differential selec- 
tivity and attraction with respect to 


* Goldsen, R. K., Rosenberg, M., Williams, R. M.,, | 
Jr., and Suchman, E. A., What College Students | 


Think. New York, Van Nostrand, 1960, p. 208. 
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certain intellectual bents or dispositions— 
characteristics which have only a slight 
correlation, if any, to general scholastic 
aptitude. Dr. John Holland of the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation 
reported some time ago that the students 
‘who win awards tend to enter institutions 
that have been highly productive in the 
sense that a large proportion of their grad- 
uates have earned the doctorate.! 

The Center for the Study of Higher 

Education went on to show that the 
highly productive institutions also tend to 
attract students wlth higher scores on 
certain measures of personality and intel- 
lectual disposition and functioning. In 
this case, two groups of NMSC students 
with equal average scholastic aptitude 
test scores were studied, one of which had 
entered highly productive, and the other, 
less productive colleges. Those who at- 
tended the more productive institutions 
could be described as more flexible, more 
tolerant of ambiguity, more complex in 
their perception of the environment, more 
intrinsically interested in learning, more 
theoretically inclined, and potentially 
more creative.” 

The Center has found that on a test of 
Thinking Introversion designed to meas- 
ure liking for ideas as ideas rather than 
their practical values, NMSC students 
who attended public universities had 
lower scores than those who went to lib- 
eral arts colleges, Ivy League universities, 
and other private institutions. The Center 
matched 40 NMSC men who attended 
Catholic institutions with 40 who entered 
public, Protestant, and private institu- 
tions on scholastic aptitude and field of 
specialization. Those who entered Cath- 
olic colleges were significantly higher on 
authoritarianism and significantly lower 
on tests of Originality, Complexity of 
Outlook and Thinking Introversion than 
those who went to the other groups of 
institutions. I must warn you that these 


1Holland, J. L., “Undergraduate Origins of 
American Scientists.’ Science, 126:433-437, Sep- 
tember 6, 1957. 

2 McConnell, T. R., and Heist, P. A., ““Do Stu- 
dents Make the College?’’ College and University, 


Summer 1959, Dp. 442-452. 
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differences are not huge by any means. 
While they are statistically significant, the 
NMSC students in all these groups of in- 
stitutions were very much higher than 
college students in general. 

Student bodies which are approxi- 
mately equal in measured academic apti- 
tude may vary considerably in some of the 
characteristics discussed above. As an 
example, take two of the most selective 
and distinguished liberal arts colleges in 
the country. On Thinking Introversion, 
Complexity of Outlook, Originality, The- 
oretical and Aesthetic Values, and Social 
Maturity, the mean scores of the freshmen 
of 1958 in one of the two colleges were 
substantially higher than the other. (On 
all measures but the test of Social Matur- 
ity the differences were statistically sig- 
nificant.) The elevations in one of the 
colleges were so high in comparison with 
college students in general that one can 
think of a large part of its student body as 
possessing the intellectual capacity, the 
creative potential, the receptivity to new 
ideas, the freedom from rigidity, the intel- 
lectual flexibility and independence that 
characterize the truly inventive scholar. 
It should be said that in the other college 
there is a sizable group of students whose 
scores on the instruments just referred to 
were higher than the average scores in the 
first institution. One might ask whether 
there are enough of these students in the 
second college to stimulate and challenge 
each other to exceptional accomplishment, 
and whether they can find a faculty cul- 
ture sufficient unto their needs, or whether 
they would be better off in the other in- 
stitution where they would find many 
more peers. 

In its studies of student characteristics, 
the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation has been especially interested in 
theoretical interests and creative poten- 
tiality. One of the Center’s doctoral stu- 
dents has devised a method of scoring 
responses on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for theoretical and applied 
orientations. By theoretical disposition or 
orientation he meant a ‘preference for the 
abstract and speculative, and the satisfac- 
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tions to be gained from the interplay of 
ideas. By applied disposition, he meant a 
“preference for the utilitarian and prac- 
tical.”” Studies have shown that institu- 
tions are differentially selective or attrac- 
tive with respect to these characteristics.’ 

I have already noted that the California 
Institute of Technology is extremely se- 
lective and highly homogeneous in scholas- 
tic aptitude. It also draws a high propor- 
tion of students with theoretical interests, 
although it does attract students with a 
definite applied orientation. Members of 
our Center staff have just completed a 
study of the personality differences be- 
tween Cal Tech high and low achievers 
who were equated on scholastic aptitude. 
Three times as many high as low achievers 
had a theoretical, creative orientation. 
Conversely, twice as many low as high 
achievers had an applied, professional 
bias.” 

There is some circumstantial evidence 
that Cal Tech is more interested in scien- 
tists than engineers. Some members of the 
faculty have been heard to say that the 
Institute draws too many students with 
applied rather than theoretical orienta- 
tion. The fact that students with a theo- 
retical turn of mind get higher grades than 
those with applied bents suggests that the 
faculty rewards students who approach 
their problems theoretically rather than 
practically, or that the faculty sets the 
kind of tasks which students with applied 
dispositions find less congenial than stu- 
dents who are more theoretically inclined. 

There are other straws in the same 
wind. On the College Characteristics Index 
devised by Pace and Stern to get at stu- 
dents’ perception of the press of college 
environments, National Merit Scholar- 
ship Students at Cal Tech detected less 
emphasis on pragmatic values in their 
institution than did students at four fairly 

1 Weisman, M. P., ‘“‘An Approach to the Assess- 
ment of Intellectual Disposition Among Selected 
High Ability Students.” Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1958. 

* Heist, P. A., and Williams, P. A., ‘‘Variation in 
Achievement Within a Select and Homogeneous 
Student Body.” Unpublished paper, Center for the 


Study of Higher Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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typical state-university engineering schools. 
Furthermore, the scores on the scales for 
understanding and objectivity were higher 
at Cal Tech than in the four other institu- 
tions. Perhaps not all students who choose 
Cal Tech have a clear image of its domi- 

nant characteristics before they enter. ; 

I shall be content with one more illus- 
tration of differential selectivity in intel- 
lectual disposition. The Center for the 
Study of Higher Education has found that 
medical schools can be grouped in terms of 
the scores of their seniors on certain tests 
of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values. For example, three schools had 
seniors who possessed in common rela- 
tively high theoretical scores and rela- 
tively high aesthetic scores, both values 
considerably above the mean of college 
students in general, and aesthetic scores 
well above those of seniors in other medi- 
cal schools. A second cluster of schools had 
seniors who possessed in common rela- 
tively high theoretical scores but aesthetic 
scores that approximated the average of 
college students in general. Still a third. 
cluster was composed of schools in which | 
the seniors still had somewhat elevated — 
theoretical scores but whose aesthetic 
scores were well below the average of col- 
lege students at large.® 

Other studies at the Center and at the 
Institute for Personality Assessment and 
Research at Berkeley have shown that the 
combination of high theoretical and aes- 
thetic scores tends to characterize persons | 
with strong intellectual interests and crea- | 
tive dispositions. It is not surprising that. 
the three schools whose seniors possessed 
this fortunate combination of traits pro- 
duce a large number of teachers and re-_ 
searchers in medicine. 

Before the data summarized above were 
available, I asked the dean of one of the 
three schools if he thought his students 
were different from those of most medical 
schools, not only in scholastic aptitude, 
but also in personal characteristics. He 
said he was sure of it. I then asked him 


3 McConnell, T. R., and Heist, P. A., “Do Stu- | 
dents Make the College?’’ College and University, 
Summer 1959, pp. 442-452. 
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“QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ALL” 
IS 1961 MEETING THEME 


More than 4,000 representatives of mem- 
ber institutions, who are expected at the 
65th Annual Meeting of the North Central 


Association, will focus their attention on 
the theme topic, “Quality Education for 
All.”’ 


Sharply differing points of view may be 
expressed at the First General Session, 
Tuesday evening, March atst, at 7:30 P.M. 
when an attempt is made to define, ‘‘The 
Meaning of Quality in Education.’ Pre- 
senting their definitions will be Robert H. 
Beck, Professor of History and Philosophy 
of Education, University of Minnesota; 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s National Committee for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth; Harold L. Clapp;*Chairman of the 
Board of Council for Basic Education and 
Professor of Modern Languages, Grinnell 
College, Iowa; and Benjamin C. Willis, 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools. NCA 
President Stephen A. Romine, Dean of the 


NCA PRESIDENT STEPHEN A. ROMINE 


School of Education of the University of 
Colorado, will serve as moderator of the 
panel. 

“Producing Quality Education for All,” 
will be the topic for discussion at the Sec- 
ond General Session, Thursday morning, 
at 9:30 A.M. Val H. Wilson, President of 
Skidmore College and Kenneth Oberholt- 
zer, Superintendent of Denver Schools, 
will be guest speakers. 

At the Third General Session on Friday 
morning, NCA Vice President J. Fred 
Murphy, Principal of Broad Ripple High 
School, will introduce Conrad Bergendoff, 
President of Augustana College, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, who will present his views on 
the conference topic, “Quality Education 
for All? 

Special programs arranged by the three 
NCA Commissions, conferences, and group 
discussions will give serious consideration 
to the problems facing educators as they 
strive to provide quality education. 

A Special Session on Wednesday night 
will cover ‘‘Testing—A Tool in Producing 
Quality Education for All. How Shall We 
Wsenites 


FRED MurRpPHY 


NCA VICE PRESIDENT J. 


PROGRAM HIGH 16H 1 am 


Listed here are a portion of the interesting 
Meeting. A complete program will be mail 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Tuesday, March 21, 2:00 P.M. 
Buzz Sessions 


General Chairman: Malcolm R. Mackay, 
Principal, Senior High School, St. Jo- 
seph, Michigan 


1. The role of the principal and the role 
of the college in providing quality 
teachers for all high school students. 


Rosert H. BEcK Mrs. RoLLIN BROWN 


2. What kind of special reading programs 
do high school students need? A : GENERAL SESSI 
. Practical suggestions for improving the ; . 
: quality of Seeuen instruction. Tuesday, March 218%) 7:30 P.M. | 
4. The use of television for quality educa- First General Session 
tion. Music: Hyde Park High School A Cappella 
5. Does grouping facilitate teaching for Choir, Jerome Ramsfield, Director 
quality education in a comprehensive Panel Discussion: ‘‘The Meaning of Qual- 
high school? ity in Education”’ 
Moderator: Stephen A. Romine, President 
of the Association—Dean of School of | 
Wednesday, March 22, 9:30 A.M. Education, University of Colorado, 
General Business Meeting of the Com- Boulder 


nae to all interested s) . Panelests: Robert, F13 Beck, Professor of. 
mission: (ODEN. 10 ae ee ae History and Philosophy of Education, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, Immediate Past | 
President of the National Congress of | 
Parents and Teachers | 
Harold L. Clapp, Chairman of the | 
Board, Council For Basic Education | 


and- Professor of Modern Foreign 

Languages, Grinnell College, Iowa 
Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of | 

Chicago Public Schools | 


COMMISSION ON COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


VaL H. WiLson KENNETH OBERHOLTZER 


Thursday, March 23, 2:00 p.m. Tuesday, March 21, 9:30 a.m. 

Recent Developments in the Work of the 
Commission and Some New Direc- 
tions—Presentations by the Secre- 


Discussion Groups on Problems of High 
School Administration 


General Chairman: Howard A. Latta, tarial Staff 
Principal, Webster Groves High School, : : 
Webster Groves, Missouri Tuesday, March 21, 2:00 p.m. 


New Departures and Developments in 
Member Colleges and Universities 
; TK Presentations by Officials of the Institu- | 
achiever and protect the over-ambitious tions 
and the parent-harried less able stu- University of Oklahoma—The Bache- 
dent? lor of Liberal Studies for Adults 
: Michigan State University—The 
(Continued on last page of insert) Oakland Branch 


1. In seeking quality in learning, how shall 
we motivate and extend the under- 


Be Gt ASN N- U7 ASL 


tive sessions planned for the 1961 Annual 
ber institutions about February 10, 1961. 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


Haroip L. Clapp 
1E ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday, March 22nd, 4 p.m. 
General Association Reception 


All registered delegates and their wives 
are cordially invited. 


Thursday, March 23rd, 9:30 a.m. 

Second General Session 

Topic: *‘Producing Quality Education For 

: All’ 4 

Speakers: Val H. Wilson, President, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York 

Kenneth Oberholtzer, Superintendent, 

Denver Public Schools 


Friday, March 24th, 9:30 a.m. 
Third General Session 


Topic: “‘Quality Education For All” 

Speaker: Conrad Bergendoff, President, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illi- 
nois 


Chicago City Junior College—The 
TV College 

Associated Colleges of the Midwest— 
The Argonne Program 

Kalamazoo College—-The Four-Quar- 
ter Plan 


Wednesday, March 22, 10:30 a.m. 


New Departures and Developments in 
Member Colleges and Institutions 
(continued) 

Antioch College—The 
Study Program 

Wayne State University—The Mon- 
tieth Library Program 

Wabash College—The Personal Devel- 
opment Program 


{Independent 


COMMISSION ON RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 


Monday, March 21st and 
Tuesday, March 22nd, 9:00 a.m. 


Subcommittees on Liberal Arts and ~ 


Teacher Education 
Workshops for Presidents and Deans 


Wednesday, March 22nd, 9:30 a.M. 


Meeting of the Commission, Reports of 
Committees (Open to all interested per- 
sons) 


Wednesday, March 22nd, 2:00 p.m. 


Conferences of the Commission (Open to 
all interested persons) 


General Chairman: Frank Endicott, Di- 
rector of Placement, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 


Topic: In what ways can Committees of 
the Commission on Research and Serv- 
ice contribute to quality education in 


EARL JOHNSON 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


member schools of the North Central 
Association ? 


1. Teacher Education in Multipurpose In- 
stitutions. Identification, — selection, 
guidance, and retention of graduate 
students who are preparing to teach in 
college. 

2. Student Teaching. Impact of student 
teaching upon the quality of the sec- 
ondary school instructional program. 


3. Superior and Talented Students. What 


are quality program demands of supe- 
rior and talented pupils? 


(Continued on next page left column) 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS (Cont'd) 


2. What are some unique trends in flexible 
daily and weekly class schedules in the 
small-to-large comprehensive high 
schools which make possible extended 
blocks of time and variable class sizes 
for new types of teaching? 

3. Does grouping facilitate teaching for 
quality education in the comprehensive 
high school? What are the limitations, 
if not hazards? What seem to be the 
most effective practices when used? 

4. How may television, language labora- 
tories, various audio-visual aids, teach- 
ing machines, and similar devices, prop- 
erly used, greatly facilitate quality edu- 
cation? 

s. What are effective staff plans, meas- 
ures, and devices for determining the 
quality of teaching and individual pupil 
learning in the comprehensive high 
school? How may the 1960 edition of 
the Evaluative Criteria serve this pur- 
pose? 

6. How shall we locate, retain, encourage, 
and assist in the growth of the quality 
teacher, counselor, and librarian? What 
assists and services can we give to use 
their professional training wisely? 


Thursday, March 31st, 7:30 P.M. 


Program for High School Principals, Su- 
perintendents, and the Commission 
(open to all interested persons) 


Music: Rich Township High School 
Choir, Park Forest, Illinois, James 
Simpson, Director 

Address: Dr. Earl Johnson, Emeritus 
Professor of the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

Topic: ‘‘The Two Worlds in Which The 
Teacher Lives.” 


COMMISSION ON RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE (Cont'd) 


4. Junior Colleges. Philosophy for quality 
education against a background of re- 
cent research. 

5. Guidance and Counseling Service. What 
guidance practices support quality in 
pupil performance? 

6. In-Service Education. Problems of new 
faculty members in NCA colleges and 
universities. 

7. Human Relations. What human rela- 
tions problems are of major concern to 


the secondary school and the college 
teachers? 

8. Foreign Affairs. How are the schools 
using publications of the NCA Foreign 
Relations Project to prepare youth for 
the obligation of citizenship? * 

g. Television. The uses of television in ed- 
ucation—a question and answer session 

.on principles and practices. 


Wednesday, March 22nd, 7:30 P.M. 


Special Session. Arranged by the Commis- 
sion’s Subcommittee on Articulation of 
High Schools and Colleges (open to all 
NCA representatives) 


Chairman: Clyde Vroman, Chairman of 
Commission—Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Topic: ‘‘Testing—A Tool in Producing 


Quality Education for All. How Shail 


We Use It?” 


Presentation of the ‘Report of the Joint 


Committee on Testing,’ (NASSP, 


AASA, and CSSO)—Charles C. Holt,| 


Director of Project 

“The Status Quo in External Testing in 
NCA States,’”’ a report of a survey by 
the NCA Committee on Articulation of 


High Schools and Colleges—Frank S.. 


Endicott, Chairman, Committee on 


Current Educational Problems—Direc-. 


tor of Placement, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston, Illinois 


Discussants: 


W. Earl Holman, Principal, Jackson High | 


School, Michigan—member of NCA Ar- 
ticulation Subcommittee and of the 
Joint Committee on Testing. 

Kenneth Lund, Supt., Oak Park Township 


High School, Illinois, and Chairman, 


NCA Subcommittee on Guidance and 
Counseling Services. 


Discussion Questions: 


t. What are the problems and implications. 


of current trends in testing of secondary 
students required by external institu- 
tions and agencies? 

2. What are the constructive uses and out- 
comes of data from external testing? 


3. How can schools and colleges coopera-. 


tively resolve the current problems in 


external testing and construct a desir-- 
able plan for the administration and use: 


of external testing? 


4. How can the NCA help establish the: 
proper role, scope, and operation of ex-- 
ternal testing to strengthen total guid-. 


ance and counseling programs in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges? 
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why his school secured a distinctive group 
of students, and he replied that there were 
two basic reasons: first, the faculty com- 
mittee on admission had a clear picture of 
the type of student desired, and second, 
by the time they had finished their under- 
graduate preparation most of those who 
applied had gained a pretty clear image of 
what that medical school was like—its 
emphases, demands, and sanctions. 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education is making an intensive inves- 
tigation of student characteristics and the 
impact of college cultures on student de- 
velopment in eight diverse institutions. 
One phase of this study is an exploration 
of the influence of the public image of a 
college on student selection. Most institu- 
tions recruit a student body through both 
direct effort and self-selection. Reed Col- 
lege, which is one of the institutions we 
are studying, apparently secures its stu- 
dent body largely through self-selection. 

Entering freshmen at Reed were asked 
what they thought were the special quali- 
ties of their college. Three components 
stood out in their impressions: serious, 
intellectual atmosphere; intellectual free- 
dom; and academic standing. This image 
of Reed, our studies have shown, brings it 
students who score at an exceedingly high 
level on measures of complexity of out- 
look, interest in ideas, theoretical and aes- 
thetic values, and social maturity. Reed 
students also exhibit a high degree of cul- 
tural sophistication and an active interest 
in national and world affairs. There is a 
high degree of correspondence between 
the press of the College and the nature of 
its student body.! 

There have been a number of recent 
investigations of the congruence of stu- 
dent characteristics and college cultures. 
Dr. George B. Stern has found, for exam- 
ple, that there is a tendency for students 
to attend institutions which will support 
their need structures. Students with seri- 
ous intellectual interests and strong aca- 

1 Clark, B. R., ‘College Image and Selection.”’ In 
T. R. McConnell, editor, Selection and Educational 


Differentiation. Berkeley, Field Service Center and 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, 1960, 


pp. 155-168. 
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demic motivation, coupled with a high 
degree of intellectual independence, may 
be expected to choose a college in this 
image and thrive in its atmosphere. On the 
other hand, if students who are intellectu- 
ally conventional, dependent, and rigid 
were toenter the same college, they would 
be likely to leave it soon, finding it uncon- 
genial and threatening. Should the latter 
students have attended a college which 
would support and satisfy their need for 
authority, constraint, and conformity? 
Dr. Stern puts the question this way: “An 
environment must be suited to the species; 
if it isn’t, the organism either dies or 
transfers to another school. But what is 
an optimal environment—one which satis- 
fies or one which stimulates?’ 

Other studies have shown that aca- 
demic performance can be predicted to a 
surprising degree by the congruence be- 
tween student needs and college press. 
For example, students in one institution 
were given an instrument called “The 
Inventory of Beliefs’ which provides 
scores which are related to those on a well- 
known authoritarian scale. Students at 
one extreme on this Inventory were said 
to be characterized by “depersonalized 
and codified social relationships, pervasive 
acceptance of authority as absolute, inhib- 
ition and denial of impulses, rigid orderli- 
ness and conformity in behavior.” They 
were called the Stereopaths. At the oppo- 
site extreme, students were said to ex- 
hibit “highly personalized individualized 
social relationships, pervasive rejection of 
authority figures, spontaneous and accept- 
ant impulse life, and non-conforming 
flexibility in behavior.”’ These were called 
the Non-Stereopaths. 

The attainment and persistence of the 
two extreme groups were studied in a col- 
lege which put a premium on high aca- 
demic achievement and which was pre- 
dominantly concerned with students’ 


2Stern, G. G., ‘‘The Ecology of the American 
College Student: Varieties of Constraint in Ameri- 
can Education.’"’ (From a composite of papers read 
at the American Psychological Association meeting 
in Cincinnati, September 1959, and the New York 
State Association of Deans and Guidance Counse- 
lors, New York City, November, 1959.) 
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intellectual development. Grades were 
based entirely on the results of compre- 
hensive examinations which emphasized 
critical, evaluative, and constructive think- 
ing rather than the reproduction of what 
had been presented or read. 

Thirty percent of the Stereopaths made 
a comparatively poor adjustment to the 
college as revealed by advisers’ comments 
concerning emotional stability or erratic 
behavior. Only 15 percent of the Non- 
Stereopaths made an equally unsatisfac- 
tory adjustment. Twenty-three percent of 
the Stereopaths had been dropped or had 
withdrawn by the end of the first year, 
most of them by the end of the first semes- 
ter. Only one percent of the other group 
had left in the same period. The Stereo- 
paths experienced particular difficulty in 
the humanities and the social sciences, in 
which the educational program put con- 
siderable emphasis on abstract analysis 
and on relativity of values and judgment 
rather than on fixed standards. The rela- 
tively unsuccessful performance of the 
Stereopaths reflected the fact that the 
scholastic and social environment of the 
institution in question was basically op- 
posed to the rigidity, conventionality, 
dependence, and general orientation of the 
stereopathic or authoritarian individual.! 

Studies by Dr. Stern and his associates 
at Sycracuse University have shown that 
stereopaths or authoritarians can be 
changed, but that they can be disposed to 
less authoritarian and more flexible atti- 
tudes only by special methods of instruc- 
tion.” 

It seems to be a reasonable hypothesis 
that the optimum development in such 
fundamental elements of social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual disposition as 
those under discussion here depends on 
the appropriate selection or relevant mod- 
ification of college environments with 
their special sanctions and demands. 


1Stern, G. G., Stein, M. I., and Bloom, B. S., 
Methods in Personality Assessment. Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1956. 

2Stern, G. G., “‘Congruence and Dissonance in 
the Ecology of College Students.” From a paper 
read at the 37th annual meeting of the American 
College Health Association, Philadelphia, May, 
1959. 
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In closing I should state that although 
I have emphasized differences among in- 
stitutions in student characteristics and 
dominant environments, there are in most 
colleges and universities large internal 
differences, not only in students’ attri- 
butes but also in environmental condi- 
tions. Perhaps a few colleges and a limited 
number of medical schools, mainly those 
privately controlled, may be able to at- 
tract large concentrations of students 
with theoretical and scholarly interests. 
But most medical schools and most under- 
graduate colleges and universities are 
likely to have at least a few students with 
these characteristics. The problem of most 
institutions, therefore, is to identify stu- 
dents with special aptitudes and varied 
bents, dispositions, styles, or potentialities 
and to differentiate their educational ex- 
perience in accordance with their indivi- 
dual qualities or to send them on to other 
institutions where their talents are more 
likely to be developed. 

In most colleges, certainly in most large 
and complex universities, the culture is 
not likely to be all of a piece. Even if an © 
institution has a dominant character it 
may contain identifiable and different 
subcultures. In such a pluralistic society 
it is fortunate indeed if students can find 
enough companions with comparable 
tastes, and are able to search out, so to 
speak, from the various presses of the in- 
stitution those to which they will respond. 
It is to be hoped that intellectually prom- 
ising students will discover the rewarding 
departments, or at least the stimulating 
courses, and the teachers who will minis- 
ter to their needs. 

The problems of articulation are both 
inter- and intra-institutional. They involve 
not only suiting students to institutions, 
but also suiting them to particular educa- 
tional programs (which may not always 
be synonymous with fitting them oyt com- 
fortably). We will not be able to solve 
these problems until we know far more 
than we now do about students and insti- 
tutions, and about their interaction. For- 
tunately, to this kind of research the 
behavioral scientists are increasingly de- 
voting their energies. 


JOHN X. JAMRICH, 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Use and Planning of Instructional 
Facilities in Small Colleges* 


THE PHYSICAL PLANTS owned by our col- 
leges and universities represent ever-in- 
creasing capital investments by these 
institutions in an effort to provide suffi- 
cient instructional space for their pro- 
grams in higher education. Within recent 
years, the concern has been mounting as 
to whether the colleges and universities 
will be able to provide sufficient space for 
the instructional services needed to meet 
the demands of increasing enrollments of 
the next two decades. 

Problems of instructional facilites have 
been a continuing concern of the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc. which 
has supported and published several stud- 
ies relating to the above problems. This 
report is a summary of a study conducted 
by the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at Michigan State University 
and supported by the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, Incorporated. 

The study focused attention on the use 
and planning of instructional facilities in a 
sampling of small colleges enrolling less 
than 3000 students and located in the 
North Central area. 

As the study proceeded, it became in- 
creasingly evident that one of the major 
characteristics of planning today was the 
lack of a systematic approach to the vari- 
ous problems which have to be faced. The 
importance of systematic study and plan- 
ning must be underscored on educational 
grounds even though the dollar-values 
may, perhaps, be more easily discernible. 

* This report is a summary of a study conducted 
among North Central Association institutions by 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education at 
Michigan State University and supported by the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Incorporated. A 


complete report of the study will be available early 
in 1961.—EDITOR 


THE CAMPUS PLAN 


A majority of the colleges reporting in 
this study indicated that they had a cam- 
pus plan, though the scope and character 
of these plans varied widely. Increasing 
concern for the integral relationships be- 
tween the instructional program and the 
facilities is being reflected in campus plans 
which are evolving in a number of institu- 
tions. 


THE BUILDINGS 


The assessment of the adequacy of pres- 
ent facilities is the first step in providing 
information as to the extent of future 
needs. These judgments of adequacy 
must be made in terms of (1) the struc- 
tural characteristics of the space and (2) 
the appropriateness and adequacy of the 
facilities for the type of instruction con- 
templated now or possibly in the future. 
On the basis of the facts gathered for this 
study, it must be concluded that from 
one-fourth to one-third of present facili- 
ties would be judged inadequate for one or 
both of these reasons. 

The data of this study also indicate that 
the number of classrooms per building has 
been decreasing during the past 30 years, 
while the size of classrooms has been in- 
creasing, indicating probably, that the 
need for the larger classrooms is a definite 
part of the future facilities picture. 

For these colleges as a group, the cost of 
replacement of inadequate facilities will 
more than offset the savings which can be 
made through a higher level of space utili- 
zation. The important point is that an 
increased level of utilization must be at- 
tained, but this alone will not solve the prob- 
lem of facilities needs for our colleges. 
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ENROLLMENT 


About three-fourths of the colleges in- 
dicated that they have set an upper limit 
to future enrollments. The larger of the 
colleges in the study generally have not 
established such limits. In general, the 
extent of enrollment increases implied by 
the set limits would result in an average 
doubling of enrollments in the colleges of 
this study. 


EXTENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 


The colleges reported about 1.2 million 
square feet of assignable classroom and 
laboratory space now in use. This is an 
average of about 30 square feet per stu- 
dent enrolled. 

During the last 20 years, colleges con- 
structed more than 860,000 square feet of 
assignable space in classrooms and labora- 
tories, or an average of 21 square feet for 
each additional student. Assuming that 
assignable space for instruction might be 
constructed, in the future, at the same 
ratio per student as in the past, this would 
mean that at an average cost of $25.00 per 
square foot, these colleges would have to 
plan on about $525. per student for assign- 
able space for instruction. 


UTILIZATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
FACILITIES 


The second important factor in deter- 
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mining facilities needs is the present level 
of utilization. The analysis of data on the 
utilization of instructional facilities in the 
small college indicates that, on the aver- 
age, the utilization of classrooms and stu- 
dent stations is such that a considerably 
larger number of students could be ac- 
comodated in the present facilities if these 
levels were increased and if the facilities 
prove adequate. 

On the average, general classrooms in 
these colleges are used about 17 times per 
week, which represents about a 40 percent 
possible utilization in terms of a 44 hour 
week. Instructional laboratories are used, 
on an average, about 10 times per week, 
which represents’ a 24 percent level of 
utilization on the basis of a 44 hour 
week.* 

One of the primary factors which con- 
tribute to these generally low levels of 
utilization is the fact that class schedules 
continue to reflect the rather traditional 
practices of unevenness by days of the 
week and hours of the day. 

The data on the utilization of student 
stations also indicate generally low aver- 
age use. When the rooms are in use, about 
52 percent of the student stations in gen-. 
eral classrooms are actually in use and 
about 54 percent of the student stations in| 
the laboratories are in use. (Table on next. 


page). 


GENERAL CLASSROOMS 


Percentile Average No. of 


per Room 


99 

go 22.5 
80 22.0 
70 18.8 
60 77 
50 16.9 
40 16.3 
30 15.4 
20 14.3 
10 12.8 
oI 9-3 


Percentage of 
Periods per Week Possible Utilization 
of a 44-Hour Week 


TEACHING LABORATORIES 


Average No. of Percentage of 
Periods per Week Possible Utilization 
per Room of a 44-Hour Week 
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GENERAL CLASSROOMS 


TEACHING LABORATORIES 


Percentile Average No. of 
Rank Student Hours of 
Use per Week 
per Station 
99 17.0 
90 12.3 . 
80 II.0 
70 10.3 
60 9.6 
50 Q.1 
40 8.6 
30 8.1 
20 7.0 
se) 6.0 
or 4-4 


Percentage of 

Possible Utili- 

zation on a 44- 
Hr. Wkly Basis 


38. 
, 28. 
25. 
23. 
aI. 
20. 
19. 
18. 
15. 
I2. 
10. 


Average No. of 
Student Hours of 
Use per Week 
per Station 


Percentage of 

Possible Utili- 

zation on a 44- 
Hr. Wkly Basis 
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IMPROVING SPACE USE 


The emphasis must be placed on the 
fact that increased use of instructional 
facilities is not an end in itself, but should 
reflect careful considerations of the in- 
structional program in relation to such 
increased use. Several factors would be 
noted as important in the attempt to 
improve utilization: 


1. Class schedules must make use of the entire 
8-hour day and the 5-day week. 

2. The units of curriculum need to be studied to 
see possible modifications and their effect on 
utilization. 

3. The weekly schedule may have to be length- 
ened, as well as the length of the day. 

4. Clearly, additional students can be accommo- 
dated by means of a lengthened school year. 

5. Exploration of the traditional question of stu- 
dent station occupancy for each credit ren- 
dered in a course. 

6. Exploration of the question of the need to 
provide such extensive laboratory space and 
equipment for the non-science major as is pro- 
vided for the majors. 

7. The planning of new facilities with consider- 
ably more flexibility for use than some of the 
traditional construction. 

8. Careful attention to the size and shape of each 
room. 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION 


The 62 colleges reporting on this item 
indicated existing plans for capital outlay 
totaling over 95 million dollars for instruc- 
tional or related facilities. At the present 


rate of facility per student, this would 
mean additional facilities for about 37,000 
students in these colleges. The planned 
construction will consist of about 800 
classrooms and 7oo laboratories. In these 
same colleges, there were 33 in which no 
planned expansion of library facilities is 
planned. Forty-five plan on either new 
facilities or an addition to present ones. 


FACULTY 


During the years preceding 1955, the 
average student-faculty ratio in these col- 
leges remained fairly constant. It showed 
an increase between 1955 and 1959, re- 
flecting, perhaps, the general trend to 
provide instruction through larger classes 
in some of the institutions. The use of 
large classes, however, is not general 
among the reporting colleges. In the col- 
leges enrolling less than 700 students, over 
30 percent of the classes enrolled less than 
ten students, and only 8 percent enrolled 
more than 4o. 

The average salary of faculty members 
in these colleges has moved from an aver- 
age of about $2300. in 1940 to over $5000. 
in 1959. There are definite differences in 
the averages found in the colleges enrol- 
ling less than 400 and those enrolling more 
than 1500. 

The response to the question of average 
salaries to be paid during the next ten or 
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fifteen years indicates that by 1975, these 
colleges see an average salary of about 9- 
ro thousand dollars, a figure well below 
what has been presented in other studies. 


THE CURRICULUM 


A fairly large percentage of the respond- 
ing colleges indicated that a curriculum 
study was underway. These studies varied 
from very intensive and extensive to some 
rather minor considerations of course and 
departmental revisions. 

The very small colleges in this group 
list an average of 1.98 semester hours of 
different courses per student enrolled, 
while the larger ones in the group average 
less than one semester hour. 

In the very small colleges, the average 
number of majors per 100 students en- 
rolled is over four, while in the larger col- 
leges it is just slightly over one. 


FACTORS TO STUDY IN PLANNING 


As has been indicated, the approach of 
institutions to the problem of assessing 
and providing for physical facilities needs 
as well as other institutional problems, is 
more than likely to be approached in a 
fairly informal and unsystematic manner. 
When the planning of colleges is viewed 
in the perspective and setting of this 
study, it becomes clear that there are 
several factors which are inseparably in- 
tertwined and which must be studied 
thoroughly in the process of establishing 
facilities needs in a college. 


1. Enrollment: 


a. What have been trends in institutional reten- 
tion rates? 

b. Where have the students come from? 

c. Are there new areas of service which can be 
developed for additional students? 

d. What has been the academic potential of the 
students? 

e. What have been the most frequent areas of 
study of past students? 

f. How will future enrollment of this institution 
reflect the state and national trends expected? 

g. What would be a realistic level of enrollment 
to expect during the next two decades? 

h. Given these levels and improved retention 
rates, what can be the expected enrollments in 
the several classes of the colleges? 
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2. Faculty 

a. What is the level of preparation of the present 
staff? 

b. Should this be improved? 

c. If so, where will the source of such improved 
staff be? 

d. How many new staff will be needed in the 
specific areas of study to provide for retire- 
ment alone? 

e. How many will be needed to provide for the 
increased enrollments, assuming no change in 
the present program and instructional pro- 
gram? 

f. How many will be needed if certain changes 
are effected in the curriculum and instruction 
after careful study of these? 

g. How has the current salary schedule provided 
for competition for the types of faculty 
needed? 

h. What will the level of salaries have to be dur- 
ing the next 20 years to provide for retention 
and attraction of competent staff? 


3. Curriculum and Instructional Program 


a. What are the purposes and objectives of the 
college and how are they translated into 
operational terms in the classroom and the 
campus as a whole? 

b. How appropriate is the present curriculum for 
the above objectives and purposes? 

c. How appropriate is the curriculum for present 
and future social, technical and cultural de- 
mands? 

d. What is the scope of the present curriculum in 
terms of the number of courses, the number of 
majors and the number of different programs. 
offered? 

e. What are the present practices in class size? 

f. What are the present practices in faculty 
teaching load and other responsibilities? 

g. How adequate are the supplementary learning: 
facilities such as the library? 

h. How do class sizes vary from subject area to. 
subject area; how is this related to the matter 
of instructional budget allocation and to the: 
stated purposes of the institution? 

i. What is the extent of small classes being: 
taught—classes enrolling less than five and’ 
less than ten students? 

j. How extensively are large classes utilized in: 
the instructional program of the college? 

k. How can educational quality be retained, and’ 
at the same time, provide for the needs of} 
students through a compact and efficient pro-- 
gram? 


4. Finances 


a. What is the level of the total income of the: 
institution and what proportions of it are de-- 
rived from specific sources such as student 
fees, endowment, gifts, church or other ap- 
propriations? Are these proportions in line: 
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with those in comparable institutions, and, 
even though the proportions may be high 
enough, are the actual amounts available 
sufficient to provide operating capital for the 
important phases of instruction and other ele- 
ments of the college? 
b. What is the economic level of the student 
clientele? 
. If it is a church college, what is the economic 
potential of the church constituency? 


QO 


jal 


factory level of contribution? 

e. If the institution serves a metropolitan area, 
has this provided enough in terms of contri- 
butions and students? 

f. What will be the level of total expenditure in 
the future to provide for the program and 
faculty envisioned? 


. Instructional Space: 


a. How adequate is present instructional space? 

b. How adequate is present faculty office space, 
if the individual faculty is to play an increas- 
ing role in leading the students toward indi- 
vidual study? 

c. What is the present level of utilization of 
general classroom and laboratory space? 

d. How many additional students could be ac- 
comodated if the adequate space were used at 
some higher level? 

e. What are the factors which inhibit the better 

use of space on this campus? 

If new space is needed, what should be its 

extent and specific character to provide for the 

type of instructional program which the col- 
lege plans to offer? 

g. How will new facilities be financed? 


Ph 
. 


The implementation of studies designed 
Oo provide institutional answers to the 
preceding questions is vital to an ade- 
juate assessment of need for new facilities 
und programs for the college. The most 
sffective vehicle for planning and carrying 
yut such studies and then coordinating 
und relating the results toward a unified 
plan is to be found in a Faculty-Adminis- 
trration-Board of Trustees Committee. It 
s clear that the single committee would 
not take on the responsibility of planning 
and actually carrying on all of the studies, 
but such a single group is essential to pro- 
vide the necessary leadership and coor- 
dination to make for success of the pro- 
cedure. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The data of this study focus upon the 


. Has the alumni group been brought to a satis; . 
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importance that attaches to careful and 
systematic planning by individual col- 
leges in determining and providing for 
program and facilities needs. The small 
colleges will, from all indications, continue 
to render a significant service in higher 
education, and will, therefore, be called 
upon to plan for the level of service which 
they intend to provide. The provision for 
this level of service cannot be developed 
haphazardly and without thorough analy- 
sis of all factors relevant to each college. 
Probably the most effective procedure 
appearing on the present scene is the one 
suggested in this study and employed by 
an increasing number of colleges. It in- 
volves the full participation of faculty, 
administration, and the board of trustees 
in the development of institutional plans. 
It involves outside consultants, but not to 
the extent that the college turns over the 
entire matter of study and recommenda- 
tion to an outside organization and re- 
ceives from it a detailed and specific set of 
blueprints for the future of the college. 
The failure to involve the total faculty 
from the very beginning in the develop- 
ment of plans and identification of needs 
too often results in a plan that certainly 
may be consistent within itself and per- 
haps even appropriate to the college, but 
it has less chance to reflect the unique 
traditions and aspirations of each college. 
The present study has brought together 
information and normative data which 
should prove highly useful to individual 
institutions as they plan for the future. It 
should certainly prove useful to the educa- 
tional and architectural consultants who 
have continuing need for such data. 
Perhaps the most forceful recommenda- 
tion that can be made as part of this study 
relates to the manner in which the col- 
leges, large and small, which have not 
developed a total institutional plan can be 
assisted in this effort. There appears to be 
a need for the identification and establish- 
ment of regional resource and reference 
centers to which all colleges could look for 
competent and experienced assistance in 
the development of total institutional 
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study plans as well as professional assist- 
ance in carrying these plans out. In order 
to assure that such personnel are clearly 
competent in the total educational opera- 
tion of colleges, it would seem most feasi- 
ble that such centers be given identity in 
universities regionally throughout the 
country. 

The second recommendation relates 
somewhat to the first, but from a some- 
what different point of emphasis. As the 
colleges study themselves and plan, it is 
evident that the one thing which emerges 
is the concern for the relative significance 
and interrelationship of one factor of the 
college picture to another. For example, if 
the faculty attempt experimentation with 
different class sizes and at the same time 
make certain modifications in the number 
of hours taught and major areas of study 
offered, what implications does this have 
for faculty and student load and for the 
salary levels of faculty members? What 
can the college expect of enrollments in- 
crease in total and in certain subject 
areas? How does the level of possible 
space utilization relate to scope of course 
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offerings and class size? 

There is need for systematic research 
into the total programming of the mana- 
gerial aspects of the college. Is it possible, 
for example, to construct an abstract 
‘model of a college which then can be uti- 
lized to yield useful information to our 
colleges and universities in the transitional 
stage from one enrollment level to another 
and from one type of instructional pro- 
cedure to another? Research into this 
phase of the college problem would, per- 
haps, yield results useful to them in their 
plans for additional physical facilities as 
well as other aspects of their programs. 

There is one additional area in which 
considerably more research is needed. 
Typically, the assessment of the adequacy 
of facilities has been based on brick, mor- 
tar, and structural characteristics. There 
is a need to bring together research on the 
adequacy of instructional facilities and 
environment in terms of their relationship 
to effectiveness of instruction. That is, 
what differences in the quality of learning 
can be observed under different conditions 
of physical plan environment? 


Morris KEETON, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Guidelines for the Development of 
Efficiency in Higher Education’* 


WHAT IS EFFICIENCY IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION? 


IN 1959-1960 a small midwestern college 
spent about $800 on each student’s educa- 
tion. Another college spent over $2,500 a 
student for the same purpose. Are these 
figures prima-facie evidence that the first 
college provides a poor education or that 
it renders a highly efficient educational 
service? Neither, of course. 

Efficiency is a matter of relative cost 
per unit of qualitative output or gain. To 
define efficiency in higher education re- 
quires specification of the qualitative 
gains sought. The choice of qualitative 
gains derives from the educational pur- 
poses of those entrusted with responsibil- 
ity for the institutions. Thus we cannot 
sensibly talk of the efficiency of a college 
or university without referring implicitly 
to achievement with respect to its educa- 
tional purposes. 

A common error results from forgetting 
this connection. The error is that of taking 
some readily quantifiable and observable 
measure and treating it as an index of 
efficiency without establishing its relation 
to the quality of achievement of institu- 
tional purpose. One form of this error is 
made by those who regard “efficiency” as 
a dirty word ‘‘because it leaves wholly out 
of account those subtle values of higher 
education which no one can measure.” 
Another form of the same error is made by 
the enthusiasts for centering educational 


* Originally read at the Week of Work, National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, August 27, 
(960. Mr. Keeton states, “‘I owe the opportunity to 
tudy this problem to the Leadership Training 
Project of the North Central Association, in which 
' participated during 1959-60.’’"—EDITOR 


planning upon the achievement of low 
relative cost per student. Each mistake 
can have grave effects in the life of a col- 
lege. Disdaining efficiency studies, a col- 
lege can drift into providing an expensive 
sojourn in esoteric undertakings yielding 
little significant accomplishment. Espous- 
ing low costs per student, a college can so 
mechanize its teaching arrangements as to 
eliminate its most productive stimulus to 
intellectual inquiry and individual crea- 
tivity. Both treat efficiency as having 
little or nothing to do with what in nor- 
mal usage it is supposed to be all about: 
namely, the relative cost of accomplishing 
what we mean to accomplish. 

What is educational efficiency in this 
usual sense? For purposes of simplifica- 
tion, I shall treat the education of stu- 
dents as the only purpose under discus- 
sion. (Most colleges and universities have 
other major purposes, such as public 
service, research, and education of adults 
not enrolled in college.) Even with these 
ground rules, we immediately confront 
dilemmas of recognizing educational efh- 
ciency when we see it: 

1) Different colleges have different 
purposes. Hence the qualitative gains 
sought differ. Indeed, whose purposes 
(trustees’? students’? faculty’s? those of 
alumni?) are the ones by which a college 
should be judged? The highly efficient 
accomplishment of minor purposes is not 
to be prized above the somewhat less effi- 
cient accomplishment of more crucial 
ones. Bases for the critique of purposes are 
suggested in the next section of this essay, 
but it is entirely legitimate to assess effi- 
ciency on any set of purposes if only we 
specify that the result pertains to that 
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particular set. In estimating the desira- 
bility of outlays for alternative programs 
with purposes of differing priority, we 
face the task of compounding a calculation 
of efficiency with one of the relative worth 
of the proposed enterprises. 

2) Given an authorized set of purposes 
for a college, we do not have valid and 
reliable measures (means of estimating 
gains) of individual achievement on many, 
if not all, of the more significant ones. 
However, in evaluating a program, we 
can sometimes overcome this obstacle by 
finding reliable tests of group accomplish- 
ment. 

3) But neither individual nor group 
achievement will be the same on different 
aims. How are we to add these incommen- 
surables? What basis is there for rating the 
relative worth of two ‘educations’; for 
example, one long on factual mastery of a 
field and short on critical judgment, the 
other strong on methods of judgment but 
short on mastery of knowledge? 

4) Given a clear goal and a reliable way 
of assessing growth toward it, say im- 
provement of critical thinking skills in use 
of difficult materials in the social sciences, 
is a gain of 20 scaled score points on a test 
of it worth just half the investment we 
would make for a gain of 40 points? The 
degree to which.we prize gains at a speci- 
fied level of accomplishment will affect our 
estimate of the magnitude of appropriate 
investment for the gains. But also the 
difficulty of achieving gains at any specific 
level of accomplishment enters into our 
estimates of efficiency at that level, 
whether or not the gains are our highest 
priority objectives. 

5) Suppose that two freshman classes 
have aptitudes normally distributed, one 
with a mean of 400 on College Board 
verbal scores and the other with a mean of 
550. Should the same expenditure on each 
class produce similarly large gains in rea- 
soning skills, mastery of facts, or ability to 
do scholarly research? How can the rela- 
tive efficiency of two colleges with such 
different student populations be esti- 
mated? In response to a compliment about 
the achievements of his graduates, the 


Dean of the Harvard Business School is 
said to have remarked, “‘We could teach 
our boys Sanskrit for two years, and they 
would still do well in business.” 

6) Closely related to this last puzzle is 


* one as to the steps involved in making an 


educational gain. To improve critical 
thinking skills in certain materials may be 
simply a matter of introducing the student 
to the nature of valid and invalid reason- 
ing processes. It may, however, be a mat- 
ter of removing emotional barriers to 
applying these processes. Or it may be’ 
that the student “knows” an explanation, 
but does not see the point of it; the de- 
velopment of his comprehension may be 
the task. We cannot expect the same yield: 
per unit of effort for each of these tasks. 

7) Given two colleges with similar: 
students, similar educational gains, and| 
equally competent faculties, but lower: 
costs in one college because the faculty is: 
paid 25 per cent less than in the other,, 
may we speak of the former as more: 
efficient? 

These questions can be applied. with: 
devastating effect to the usual measures in} 
terms of which college efficiency is dis- 
cussed: the ratio of faculty to students, | 
the cost per student for educational pur-: 
poses, the expenditure per student semes- 
ter hour or credit, the expenditure per 
student class hour with teacher, the pro- 
portion of the college budget spent 
directly upon education, the percentage 
utilization of student stations per hour of! 
availability, the productivity of student! 
credit hours per full-time equivalent 
teaching faculty member, and so forth., 
Similarly, certain widely used indices of 
quality cannot, in this perspective, serve as: 
direct or inverse measures of either educa- 
tional quality or efficiency: the expendi- 
ture per student per year for books and 
library, the investment per student in 
teaching facilities and buildings, the ratio 
of direct educational costs to administra- 
tive costs, average size of classes, and the: 
salary scale of the college. (‘‘There is: 
nothing else,’’ said one National Science! 
Foundation lecturer recently, “that is 
really important ...in determining the 
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| better done when a retirement or resigna- 
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quality of a nation’s teachers than the 
amount of money they receive and the 


| prestige which comes with the money.”’) 
_ All of these measures have their uses, but 


in and of themselves they are not meas- 
ures of efficiency. For the latter purpose 
they lack the crucial reference to educa- 
tional yield. 


Does it follow that all efforts to compare » 


the efficiency of different educational 
arrangements are fruitless and senseless? If 
so; Many parents, prospective students, 
teachers, deans, presidents, college exam- 
iners, and consultants are wasting their 
time. Wittingly or unwittingly, students 
and their parents estimate where the 
youth can learn what they expect him to 
learn at the most appropriate cost. Teach- 
ers judge how they can best use their time 
and energies to yield most in the desired 
types of learning. Deans estimate, for 
example, how they can get a teaching task 


tion occurs. College examiners think they 
can even recognize waste of talent and 
funds. Are they foolish invthese efforts? 
No, because first of all, there is good 
ground for the critique of educational 
aims; second, there are better and worse 


ways of estimating accomplishment of 


| 


them; and third, given these first and 
second bits of groundwork, very good use 
can be made of the cost studies which are 
so widely available nowadays. I wish to 
illustrate and defend this thesis and to 
suggest how we can refine our ways of 
making these judgments. 


THE CRITIQUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


Who is to say which educational pur- 
pose is worthy? Are there nonquestion- 
begging ways of evaluating an institu- 
tion’s purposes? There are, I suggest, at 
least five. 

The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools evaluates 
institutions on the institutions’ own pur- 
poses. Thus Question A for the examiner’s 
consideration is not whether the institu- 
tions’ purposes are worthy, but whether 
they are clearly defined. Later questions 
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then have to do with whether the institu- 
tion has, in sufficient measure, the re- 
sources, the leadership and management, 
the curriculum, the faculty, the students, 
and the other activities needed to achieve 
these purposes. It would seem, on first 
blush, that concerning purposes there 
should be no-disputing. Yet these are not 
as innocuous as they appear. 

'1) First of all, this Association and 
others like it accredit, in their college and 
university sections, only institutions of 
higher education. Given clear purposes, 
the examiners may decide that the pur- 
poses of a given institution are not among 
those of higher education. For example, 
one junior college admits students in the 
tenth decile of a national norm group on 
scholastic aptitude, students with reading 
ability ranging from third to tenth-grade 
level. Is the effort to teach these high 
school graduates how to read narrative 
prose with comprehension a legitimate 
enterprise of higher education? A team of 
examiner trainees with whom I worked 
thought not. Similarly, is the training of 
high school graduates to be auto mechan- 
ics, electronic technicians, library tech- 
nicians, or commercial artists higher 
education? The answers to these questions 
will not stay put, for with the evolution of 
society an increasing number of tasks 
come to require a grasp of principles and 
perspectives, breadth of knowledge, and 
sophistication in problem-solving that we 
associate with higher education. This 
development follows from the growth of 
knowledge, the growth of interdependence 
in society, and the increasing effects of 
both the physical processes employed and 
the growing knowledge of their social and 
physical consequences. 

I note also that a teaching activity 
which would not be accepted as higher 
education in massive doses or as exclusive 
diet may be legitimate as part of an ac- 
ceptable program. Thus an_ ecologist 
recently defended college credit for canoe- 
ing for prospective field biologists—it 
might be as important a tool for them as 
certain laboratory techniques for the 
research chemist. 
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The conception of higher education that 
an accrediting association or any other 
group espouses represents a judgment as 
to what is worthy of their effort and ap- 
proval. While they may be wrong in their 
judgment, it is well that they make the 
judgment as conscientiously as they can. 
Otherwise, they would in turn be making 
choices without benefit of reasoned judg- 
ment. 

2) Granted certain purposes legitimate 
to higher education, an examiner may 
hold that certain other purposes are essen- 
tial to the fulfilment of the given ones. 
Thus, North Central Association strongly 
emphasizes liberal arts and general educa- 
tion. Their view seems to be that higher 
education is education for functions and 
activities in life that require judgments 
which, to be well made, must be based 
upon some appreciation of the perspectives 
of many disciplines. They seem to say that 
the preparation of persons for professions 
must include preparation for the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

Although this argument may be dis- 
puted, it may certainly be raised without 
question-begging in relation to the pur- 
poses of the institution being examined. 

3) Some purposes are incompatible 
with others. Thus it cannot be that all are 
legitimate aims of higher education. Also, 
some purposes, if realized, would defeat 
the broader aims for which they were 
adopted. Recently a North Central com- 
mittee was hearing the case for accredita- 
tion of a distinguished seminary at the 
doctoral level. The NCA had not ac- 
credited this institution earlier because 
the NCA was not then accrediting such 
special types of doctoral programs. The 
institution was outstanding in every re- 
spect crucial to its scholarly aims. There 
was no question as to whether accredita- 
tion would be granted. But after the 
gracious and prompt action required had 
been taken, one of the commissioners 
expressed his puzzlement about the com- 
patibility of freely inquiring scholarship 
with a commitment to a particular reli- 
gious ministry. In this case I thought he 
received a convincing answer. But could 
he in all cases? 


4) Some purposes ascribed to higher 
education are incompatible in theory or in 
practice with ends of our society that 
should have priority. (I do not mean here 
_to raise the issue of who may say what the 
“ends of a society should be, but operation- 
ally there is at least an implicit adoption 
of such ends by different groups in every 
society, and in societies under intelligent 
development there is active critique of 
these ends.) Most of us are familiar with 
the picture of college purposes that Philip 
Jacob gave in his Changing Values in Col- 
lege: conformist, comfort-seeking, tolerant 
of moral laxness. Columnist Ralph Mc- 
Gill’s recent words on our best known U-2) 
pilot provide a concrete projection of such. 
values: 


Francis Powers, lonely and sentenced to Io years 
in a Moscow prison and work camp, troubles the 
conscience of America. 

He was not in the tradition of young Nathan Hale,| | 
of revolutionary days, or Sam Davis of 1863 and the: 
Confederacy, who, at 18, refused to reveal any facts: 
or ask for mercy and was, therefore, hanged by his: 
Union captors. And perhaps Powers had no reason) 
so to consider himself. He was, as he insisted, just a) 
hired hand—a pilot—getting $30,000 a year to fly; 
dangerous intelligence missions. There was a quiet, 
frightened valor in him, but no hint that he re-! 

garded himself as representing his country’s in- 
terests. . 

He testified that he had “never paid any attention: 
to policies in America’’—had, in fact, ‘“‘never voted.” 

Powers defended himself by pleading political in- 
nocence and ignorance. “I was just a pilot,”’ he said.| 
He did not know about the summit meeting in 
Paris; he was not aware of implications of his 
flight, which the President of the United States later 
was to describe as “vital to the defense of ee 
country.” 

So we see a man turned 31 years old who coullt 
fly a plane but was uninformed about all else in his 
life. He had a nice wife. He was sitting pretty, mak- 
ing $30,000 a year. And when that dream ended 
1,200 miles inside Russia, he could say, with com- 
plete honesty, that he was sorry he took the job he 
liked so well, that he regretted having made the 
flight; that he did not wish to do so, but was afrai 
of being thought a coward. And, anyhow, someone 
else was responsible for it all. ’ 

Here we have a picture of America today . . . im4 
mature, vague, uninformed, unable to rationaliz 
self with events; wanting desperately to have all of 
the comforts of life with none of the responsi 
bility. . 


It seems clear to me that a society cai 
sow the seeds of its own destruction by 


permitting the allocation of its educa; 


) tional means to purposes that fail to meet 
‘ even the needs of social survival, not to 
| mention social enrichment. It is, there- 
‘ fore, legitimate to call colleges to account 
‘on this score even though we oppose en- 
_ trusting this function solely to the govern- 
ment as is done in some cultures. 

5) Finally, we may ask whether the 


location, its selection of students, other 
' unique facilities or opportunities open to 
it, and to a reasonable division of labor 
with other institutions in our society. 
Thus research and specialized instruction 
in urban development and arid land de- 
velopment call for a division of labor be- 
tween, say, Columbia University and 
Colorado State University. It is unfair to 
judge the accomplishments of a city com- 
munity college by those of Harvard Uni- 
versity in view, among other factors, of 
- Harvard’s selectivity in admissions. For 
Big Ten universities to differentiate func- 
. tions in the teaching of classical languages 
| or to join forces to offer anthropological 
' or geological field studies is a matter of 
_ wise limitation of purposes. 

_ Whether an institution’s purposes are 
suitably expressed to be an effective guide 
in its operations is a question, not about 
the purposes, themselves, but about their 
formulation and communication. I shall 
return to this question in discussing steps 

in the improvement of efficiency. 

In summary, five non-question-begging 
bases have been suggested for a critique of 
the purposes of colleges. Given purposes 
that have survived this critique, can we 
reliably estimate accomplishment with 
respect to them? 


ASSESSING THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF A COLLEGE 


The measurement of achievements of 
college students is a field in which exten- 
sive work has been done. I do not wish to 
go over much-traveled ground. Two 
things I do want to say about the reliable 
estimate of collegians’ accomplishments: 
(1) The professors who complain most 
about the impossibility of assessing the 
subtler accomplishments of students fre- 
quently engage in just such judgments 
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purposes of a college are appropriate to its » 
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and often on pre-scientific evidence such 
as the appeal to positive instances, the 
appeal to anecdote, or the appeal to intui- 
tive judgment uninformed by antecedent 
analysis. Such judges sometimes cite their 
aims as evidence of their accomplish- 
ments. If we mean our aims seriously, we 
are bound to try to test whether we have 
accomplished anything toward them. I 
grant that a statement of purpose is not 
meaningless merely because a reliable 
operational test of its achievement cannot 
be given. Still we should not pretend to 
clarity or significance of aim if we are 
unable, in any way, to recognize accom- 
plishment with respect to it. Given some 
clues, we should locate the most indicative 
evidences we can as to success or failure 
and use those until we find better ones. (2) 
Approaching this problem in this manner, 
some investigators have recently begun to 
throw light on some of the most involved 
and subtlest of college objectives. Two 
current studies illustrate this point. 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of California at 
Berkeley, is now engaged in a study of the 
selectivity of students and the impact 
upon them of a number of colleges.* The 
usual array of tests already given by the 
colleges is supplemented by extensive 
interviews with both students and faculty 
in considerable depth and over several 
years. Supplementary tests are also being 
given. The effort is not to use any single 
test as an index of the impact of the col- 
lege upon student values and personality, 
but to weigh the evidence from tests and 
interviews, with and about the students, 
along with the direct observations of the 
researchers who are not part of the scene 
they are studying. Just as we must do in 
everyday life when we have a very com- 
plex decision of great importance, they are 
making every effort to get relevant evi- 
dence and to eliminate false leads. Then a 
composite judgment is to be formed by a 
team of observers who propose and criti- 


* Further information on differential selectivity 
of American higher education can be found in the 
article by T. R. McConnell, Chairman of the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, which appears in 
this issue of THE QUARTERLY—HEditor. 
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cize formulations of findings. Thus an 
attempt will be made, using rather good 
information on the colleges’ initial selec- 
tion of students, to assess the impact of 
the institutions upon those students. 

The second example is typical of what 
can be done locally by a single college. 
Professor Everett Wilson recently made a 
study of the changes Antioch College 
seniors perceived as occurring in them 
during college. Although the returns give 
only changes and change agents as per- 
ceived by seniors, this information offered 
some sharp surprises and should improve 
the faculty’s judgment of what is being 
accomplished. As Wilson comments, the 
responses show a wide range of change 
agents, a wide range of types of change, a 
consistent variation of change agents with 
different types of change, and above all, a 
spectrum of changes that in all but a very 
narrow segment is neglected by custom- 
ary appraisal procedures.! 

These studies illustrate the point that 
there are ways—better than mere personal 
impressions, anecdotes, collection of posi- 
tive instances, or personal intuition—of 
assembling relevant evidence as to our 
achievement on the subtlest and most 
complex of college objectives. These ways 
may well yet be of low reliability, but 
when interpreted thoughtfully by a group 
of competent scholars, they provide very 
helpful clues indeed to both the accom- 
plishments we can claim and the problems 
to which we might well give further effort. 

College examiners and consultants know 
that few colleges can substantiate the 
accomplishments of their students on even 
the most easily measurable of the declared 
objectives of the institution. We are typi- 
cally long on hopes and claims and short 
on evaluation of them. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF EFFICIENCY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Given defensible objectives and ways of 
assessing accomplishment of them, how 


1From The Study of College Peer Groups: Prob- 
lems and Prospects for Research, R. Burton Clark 
et al., Chapter 3, ‘‘The Entering Student: Attributes 
and Change Agents,” by Everett K. Wilson, in 
process of publication under sponsorship of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 
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can we improve the efficiency of our efforts 
in higher education? First of all, for this 
purpose it is not necessary to compare one 
institution with another, although it may 
be helpful for purposes of determining 


“what expectations are reasonable. Nor is 


it necessary to set terminal goals. Rather 
we need constantly to refine our ways of 
recognizing needs and our designing of 
steps to produce further improvement. A 
cost study may not clearly reveal the 
efficiency of an operation. Yet it can direct 
an informed administrator’s attention to 
inquiries that disclose ways to improve 
instruction and reduce cost at the same 
time. é | 

In what follows I offer questions that 
can be used as guidelines in assessing edu- 


cational efficiency and in disclosing possi- 


bilities for its increase. The guidelines are: 
put as questions because the varieties of! 
purposes, resources, and circumstances of| 
American institutions of higher education) 
call for many different answers. 

1) First of all, as a preceding section) 
intimated, the institution needs to ask:: 
Can we envisage better goals in view of 
our resources, clientele, location, and cir- 
cumstances? Are our goals mutually 
consistent and jointly achievable? Can we 
fill a more urgent and important need in 
our society and better dovetail with a: 
sensible division of functions with fellow 
institutions? 

2) How can the goals that survive thi 
critique be so formulated and communi- 
cated as to guide administrators, faculty, 
and students more effectively? An 
examiner who has read a college catalogu 
on purposes, then inquired about purposes 
from the persons just mentioned, an 
finally observed what actually goes on i 
the college will understand the point of 
this question. What appears to be a per- 
fectly clear statement (as the Morrill Act 
defining the purposes of a Jahd-grant 
institution) must continue in use in a new 
sense when social conditions change. Most 
difficult of all, however, is the fact that the 
clearest of written statements does not 
give clarity and unity of purpose in the life 
of an institution. It may well be, as some 
directors of college self-studies have 


learned, that emphasis upon faculty agree- 
ment upon a written document may 
actually interfere at times with the 
achievement of clarity and unity of under- 
standing. Thus the administrator who 
seeks to improve his college on this score 
faces a subtle problem involving the 
sharpening of ideas, their adequate formu- 


| to them on the part of those who actually 
put them into practice. 

A clear conception of the central pur- 
| pose gives much help in rejecting many 
proposals for use of the energies and re- 
sources of the faculty and administration. 
It also helps to know when to approve. The 
relation to auxiliary enterprises is obvi- 
ous. But take a more common, tempting, 
and subtle choice: the typical one in uni- 
versities that research (the extension of 
human knowledge) has priority over the 
teaching of students as an institutional 
| goal. A team of seven observers recently 
' visited a state university that avows this 
| policy. Quite properly, that university, in 
| pursuance of its goal, made the completion 
| of scholarly research more crucial to pro- 
| motion than it did effectiveness of teach- 
| ing. In the eyes of the visitors, the quality 
| of instruction suffered. Certain admittedly 
excellent teachers were pressed toward 
_ going elsewhere in order to get the needed 
‘rewards in money, appreciation, and 
status. Where confusion exists as to this 
| priority between teaching and research for 
a given individual, especially if research 
has first priority for the institution as a 
whole, the teaching will generally suffer. 
In a crisis, and teachers always have a 
time shortage, teaching takes a back seat 
to the priority of research. The result is 
failure to get the best yield in learning 
from teacher and student energy invested. 
Why should we expect to aim at one goal 
and achieve a quite different one? It seems 
to me particularly clear that the qualifica- 
tions for outstanding teaching, with the 
full range of students’ personal develop- 
ment in view, are very different from those 
for outstanding research. Some men com- 
bine these qualifications. An institution 
can, and perhaps should, have both for 
ideal teaching conditions. But if there is 


lation, and the generation of commitment, 
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not a group of faculty for whom the insti- 
tutional priority is on teaching, the 
personnel selection policy will properly 
dispose the university toward a prepon- 
derance of men whose satisfactions are not 
primarily in teaching and whose skills are 
above all in non-teaching tasks. It would 
be a mistake, however, to confuse this 


. arrangement with one in which instruction 


of undergraduates is of top priority. 

3) In the interest of increased effi- 
ciency, we may ask: How can we improve 
our assessment of our accomplishments? 
How can we increase the reliability of our 
evaluation? In what ways can we improve 
its validity in terms of our clarified goals? 
How can we allocate our resources for 
evaluation more appropriately to our 
needs? Lacking such assessment, there is 
no proper basis for changing means or for 
taking satisfaction in the means already in 
use. This need for assessment runs 
through the entire situation, from broad 
institutional goals to the sub-objectives of 
particular courses or campus activities. 
Yet it must be so conducted as not to cost 
more in distraction from, and interference 
with, the educational processes than it 
yields. 

Phillip Coombs has recently empha- 
sized the contrast between industry’s 
investment in research on its own task and 
that in education. Industries investing 5 
to 7 percent of their annual expenditure 
budget on research typically achieve the 
most rapid growth, the greatest stability, 
and the best quality of output. The fact 
that the problem is more involved, less 
understood, and not so manageable in 
education is all the more reason for invest- 
ment to master it. 

4) To improve efficiency, we must give 
constant attention to the effectiveness of 
specific means. Here the combination of 
cost studies with the assessment of out- 
comes can be a potent suggester of what to 
keep and what to change. Consider some 
specific kinds of cases. 

a) How can the overall characteristics 
of the institution and its program be more 
explicitly designed and developed for 
efficiency in achievement of the quality 
sought? Last fall I visited a college that 
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was developing from a junior college. into a 
four-year college and preparing for accred- 
itation at this advanced level. In 1958- 
59, this college had 48 full-time teachers 
and 727 students (a ratio of 15.1 to 1). In 
1959-60, it had 64 equivalent teachers for 
only 857 students (a ratio of 13.4 to 1). Its 
efforts to raise salaries from a quite low 
level were being hampered, and its deficit 
was rising sharply. The number of courses 
offered had risen from 147 a semester to 
227 during this change. There was a fan- 
tastic number of classes of less than ten 
students and even a high proportion of 
fewer than five students. While these 
trends were being justified in terms of 
“tooling up” for a larger enrollment, the 
college was already admitting students of 
an ability level so low that its drop-out 
rate was increasing. The North Central 
Association has tended to favor low ratios 
of students to faculty, low productivity of 
student credit hours per faculty member, 
and high financial outlay per student. Yet 
this institution was, in my view, creating a 
situation in which it would be increasingly 
difficult to buy the services of the most 
competent teachers, to keep down course 
proliferation sufficiently to reduce faculty 
loads to levels permitting most effective 
teaching, and to insist upon the level of 
student ability at admission that would 
permit the college to meet its educational 
goals. What was the cause of this develop- 
ment? In my view it was that of driving 
toward certain marks traditionally associ- 
ated with quality without attention to 
their bearing upon continued ability to 
bear the costs and without direct reference 
to whether the desired quality was ac- 
tually being so produced. 

b) How can we make more explicit and 
consistent our follow-through in applying 
the policies of the institution to its prac- 
tices? Lacking such consistency we get 
interference, waste, delay. In a state uni- 
versity that I visited last year one of the 
deans had prepared a ten-point program 
for the departmental training of graduate 
assistants who were part-time instructors. 
In this university the number of such 
teaching assistants exceeded the number 


of teachers on faculty status. In a number 
of departments making heaviest use of 
such instruction, six to eight of the dean’s 
points were not being observed when we 
visited. Similarly, we noted that with 
“regard to the stress on research and teach- 
ing as a basis for promotion, the provost, 
the dean of the college of liberal arts, and 
department heads within that college 
differed markedly in their intentions and 
conduct. There is, of course, sure to be 
some slippage on this kind of policy, but 
its magnitude should be kept small. 

In some universities the administrators 
view their job as one of supplying faculty 
and students with the means of learning 
and of preventing other matters from 
distracting them. Thus the administrators 
keep the state legislators sufficiently ap- 
peased to get good appropriations and_| 
prevent the local city fathers from running | 
streets through the middle of campus;_ 
however, they do not attempt to exert’ 
educational leadership in the conception, 
of educational goals or the designing of the: 
chief means of learning and teaching. It. 
seems to me that such a view is a surefire} 
recipe for educational efficiency. Educa-: 
tional policy and the assurance of its) 
enforcement should be the central admin-. 
istrative concern. The optimum applica-. 
tion of resources to the achievement of the) 
university’s purposes cannot be realized if | 
the top administrators give up on the} 
task, let it become distributed among{ 
several uncoordinated sub-administrators; 
or department heads, or fail to enforce 
policy in its originally intended sense. I! 
am not suggesting that the president or: 
dean should set the policy or that the 
policies should be the same for every 
department in every respect. I am saying 
that they should see that the proper 
persons do define the policy and that it is 
enforced as defined, with whatever quali- 
fications and adjustments it provides for 
particular tasks and particular depart- 
ments. 

c) How can the curriculum design be; 
made more conducive to the efficiency of 
teaching and learning toward the institu- 
tion’s objectives? Among the anachro- 
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nisms of contemporary higher education in 
respect to curriculum design I mention 
only the following: 

- i) There is a widespread practice of 
requiring seniors and graduate students to 
take the same number of courses with the 
same number of class meetings per week 
that are taken by freshmen, who presum- 


ii) Many colleges place almost exclu- 
sive reliance upon courses and professor- 
ontact as a means of learning. Consider 
the E. K. Wilson findings on the variety of 
hange agents in college education: Does 
it make sense to leave to chance the 
peration of all of these factors except 
lassroom instruction? Perhaps it is harsh 
to speak of leaving these conditions of 
arning to chance; what we more typi- 
cally do is to design them with objectives 
other than learning as the primary ones. 
lii) It is not unusual that the general 
plan of instruction at an institution is that 
in-classroom study is expected to have the 
same relation to out-of-classroom study 
throughout the curriculum. In fact, labo- 
ratory, art, and language courses operate 
as exceptions, but explicit thought has 
rarely been given to the need consciously 
to design teacher-contact in relation to 
out-of-class work to get the optimum 
learning conditions. 

iv) Few curricula are explicitly de- 
signed to provide for specialization of 
functions other than subject-matter focus. 
To provide small classes for intimate 
student-teacher contacts throughout the 
curriculum can be financially ruinous. The 
needed degree of close relations with 
faculty can be provided by some small 
classes and by counseling arrangements 
fitting the services to the needs. 

_v) In many colleges students cannot 
articulate their studies commensurate 
with their level of achievement and apti- 
tude upon entrance. 

_ vi) Some institutions fail to capitalize 
upon their individuality—theiz unique 
personnel, location, traditions, and other 
special features. In few states and associa- 


i 


bly know less about what they want to. 
- most efficient facilities and tools for their 
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tions is there yet worked out an explicit 
division of functions among the related 
institutions. 

These six ideas illustrate the possibili- 
ties of more sensible curriculum design. 

d) How can we relate our methods of 
instruction to more efficient use of faculty 
and student talents? Do teachers and 
students seek and use appropriately the 


purposes? 

I have visited classes of ten students 
taught by a strict lecture method at an 
upperclass or graduate level. By contrast, 
a teacher of nursing had devised amplifi- 
cation of sound and wave pictures to teach 
dozens in a few hours the use of the 
stethoscope, a task which normally took 
this teacher over a week. The teaching 
plan for a class of seventy-five will some- 
times be the same day after day even 
though the course may have half a dozen 
distinct sub-objectives that suggest as 
many different approaches to instruction. 
Again, false assumption that optimum 
learning calls for the same number of class 
meetings week after week in courses with 
the most diverse goals. Few teachers make 
expert use of the variety of teaching re- 
sources available to them nowadays: 
films, recordings, field trips, library 
resources, bulletin boards, exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, individual and team projects, 
and special resources of the community. 

These examples show that attention to 
efficiency of means can lead not only to 
lowered costs for given educational out- 
comes, but also to improvement of quality 
of education achieved. 


CONCLUSION 


We should not be diverted, by miscon- 
ceived objections, from the frank and 
vigorous pursuit of efficiency in higher 
education. There are sound grounds for 
the critique of educational aims. There are 
better ways yet to be devised for estimat- 
ing accomplishment with respect to those 
aims. There are, finally, clear guidelines 
for both improving quality of education 
and achieving more reasonable costs in our 
colleges and universities. 
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. Identification (25¢ for single copy; 15¢ for five or more copies). 

. Cues to Successful Study (1o¢ each). 

. Problems in Motivation (10¢ each). 

. A Selected and Annotated Bibliography. 

. “Articulation: A Need and a Promise Half Fulfilled” by Stephen Romine. 

. News, Notes and Nuggets, a monthly newsletter of the Project. Special Edition, Novembe 
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1960, Crp School Provides for Superior Students” (so¢ for single copy; 40¢ for ten or more 
copies). 

11. Do Your Dreams Match Your Talents? by Vance Packard. Published and distributed by Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois ($.50) 

12. Working With Superior Students: Theories and Practices, edited by Bruce Shertzer. Published 
and distributed by Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois ($5.95). 

D. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. 

1. Better Colleges, Better Teachers—Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 
2. Incentives used in Motivating Professional Growth of Teachers (single copies 25¢, quantities 
of 10 or more 15¢ each), “> 
a: oe weet as an In-Service Education Procedure (single copies 25¢; quantities of 10 or more 
15¢ each). 

. Improvement of Reading in Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

. Better Education for Nonacademic Pupils (single copies 25¢; quantities of ten or more, 15¢ each). 

. Some Guiding Principles for Student Teaching Programs. 

. Appraisal of the Current Status of Television asa Medium of Instruction—National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, 10 Columbus Circle, 1590 Coliseum Building, New York 19, New 
York. 

E. Syllabus—Functional Health Training, by LynpA M. WEBER. Published and distributed by Ginn 

and Company, Chicago. 

F. Improving Teacher Education Through Inter-College Cooperation—Wm C. Brown, Co., 215 West 

Ninth, Dubuque, Iowa ($3.50) 
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Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools, distributed free to members of the Commission 
and member schools. Available from Executive Secretary, Commission on Secondary Schools, North 
Central Association, 1904 East Washington St., Charleston 1, West Virginia. 

A. Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 

B. Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 

C. Know Your North Central Association 


. Publications available from the Office of the Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universities, 


North Central Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A. Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities. 

B. National list of institutions of higher education accredited by the six regional accrediting agen- 
cies, published by the National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies of the United 
States. 


. Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational organizations 


or agencies. 

A. Y our Life Plans and the Armed Forces. 160 pages, 8411. Paper, $1.25; Teachers Handbook, 83X11. 
Paper. 32 pages, $0.60. Order from the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

B. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, 1954 Revision: Formal 
Service Courses in Schools. Published in cooperation with the American Council on Education and 
eighteen other accrediting and standardizing educational associations. Order from the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. $5.00. 

C. Publications of National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. Available from 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 

1. Evaluative Criteria (1960 Edition), cloth $5.00; paper. $4.00. 


A History of the North Central Association, by CALVIN O. Davis, 1945. Pp. xvii+-286, $2.00 plus postage. 
Available from Editorial Office of Taz Norta CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


VII. NCA Today, Editorial Office, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Officers 
of the 
Association 


Executive 


Committee 


THE PRESIDENT, 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
AND TREASURER, 

Ex Officio 


Chairmen 
of the 


Commissions 


Vice Chairmen 
of the 


Commissions 


Secretaries 
of the 


Commissions 


Secretaries 
of the 
Association 


President: SterpHEN A. Romine, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Vice President: J. Frep Murpny, Principal, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis 20, Indiana 

Secretary: NoRMAN Burns, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 

Treasurer: R. NELSON SNuveER, Principal, South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


NorMAn Burns; Professor of Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Lllinois 

ELMER ELLs, President, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
(1955-59) 

ALva J. Greson, State Department of Education, Charleston 5, 
West Virginia 

LawrENcE W. Hanson, Principal, Grand Forks High School, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota (1958-62) 

Marvin C. Knupson, President, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, 
Colorado (1956-60) 

Simeon E. Letanp, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

RussELL F. Lewis, First Assistant Superintendent, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

E. J. O'DONNELL, S.J., President, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wisconsin (1957-61) 

Witi1AM R. Ross, President, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colorado 

HERBERT W. SCHOOLING, Superintendent of Schools, Webster Groves, 
Missouri 

CiypE VrRoMAN, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Secondary Schools: Russet F. Lewis, First Assistant Superintend- 
ent, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

Colleges and Universities: Mito Batt, President, Municipal University 
of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Research and Service: CLYDE VROMAN, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Colleges and Universities: Marvin C. Knupson, President, Pueblo 
College, Pueblo, Colorado 

Research and Service: FRANK S. Enpicott, Director of Placement, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Secondary Schools: A. J. Gipson, State Department of Education, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 

Colleges and Universities: NoRMAN Burns, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Research and Service: HERBERT W. SCHOOLING, Superintendent of 
Schools, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Executive Secretary: Norman Burns, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Lllinois 

Associate Secretary: Anne Stameshkin, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois 


